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DR. FRENCH LAURENCE. 



Db. French Laurence was born on the 3rd of 
April 1757. He was the eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Laurence, a watch and clock maker and a member 
of the corporation at Bath, highly esteemed as a 
man of talent and integrity. Both his parents were 
natives of Warminster, in Wiltshire. His mother 

was Elizabeth daughter of French, Esq., of 

the family of French of Frenclipark, in the county 
of Galway. The family of Laurence came from 
Lancashire ; and the father of Mr. Richard Laurence 
was an attorney. 

French Laurence was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, under Dr. Joseph Warton, and there exhibited 
proofs of very early genius. His father died before 
he had quite completed his sixteenth year. Befcgre 
that period he had written an ode styled "The 
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Oxford, which he reluctantly continued to retain, in 
compliance with the earnest solicitations of his friends, 
when he might have been subsequently admitted to a 
fellowship of New College', the pride and delight of 
every Wykehamist. He was originally intended for the 
Church, in which profession it was supposed that 
Corpus afforded a better prospect of preferment than 
New College. He did not, however, take Holy Orders ; 
and consequently, according to the statutes of his 
College, was obliged to relinquish his prospects at 
Corpus, when he became, in the course of succession, 
an actual Fellow. 

After he had taken his Master's degree, in 1781, 
he turned his thoughts to the study of the law, and 
with that view took chambers in the Middle Temple. 
It was at this period that, embarking in politics, and 
connecting himself with the friends of Mr. Fox,* he 
employed his poetical talents in the service of that 
party, to which he was attached ; and became a writer 
in the Kolliad, Probationary Odes, and other fugitive 
productions of the day. Most of these hasty com- 
positions, which originally appeared in newspapers, 

. • Mr. Fox spoke of Dr. Laurence on one occasion to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, as ** one of the most extraordinary men he ever knew." 
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he collected, and having corrected them, with the 
consent of their respective authors, published them in 
distinct pamphlets. 

But the Impeachment of Mr. Hastings first brought 
him into public notice. He was appointed by the 
House of Commons, with Sir William Scott, counsel 
to the managers in the prosecution of that Impeach- 
ment. He had now abandoned the study of the 
common law, and applied himself wholly to that of - 
the civil, having taken in 1787 the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in the University of Oxford. He was made 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in 1796. Such was the 
high reputation in which his talents were held that he 
was appointed counsel to the managers, even during 
what is technically called *' the year of silence," that 
is, during the year immediately succeeding his admis- 
sion into the College of Doctors' Commons. Although 
therefore, he could not plead when first appointed, he 
was permitted to act in the capacity of Chamber 
Counsel to the conductors of the Impeachment. 

How ably he discharged the honourable office thus 
committed to him, and how highly his conduct in it 
was appreciated, may be collected from a debate in 
the House of Commons, which took place on the 6th 
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of June 1788. A doubt having been then expressed 
respecting the necessity of employing two civilians, 
Mr. Fox replied, " that the nature of the cause ren- 
" dered their assistance peculiarly necessary, and that 
" one of the gentlemen (meaning Dr. Laurence) was 
" moat eminently useful^ not because he excelled the 
** other in ability, assiduity, or professional skill, but 
*' for his de^p and perfect knowledge of the subject^^ 

From this period his friendship with Edmund Burke 
became daily more and more cemented. Mr. Burke 
adopted one of the charges against Mr. Hastings, 
drawn up by Dr. Laurence, and presented it to the 
House of Commons. In consequence of the credit 
he obtained by the trust which the House of Commons 
reposed in him during this memorable Impeachment, 
his professional employment at the Civil Law Bar so 
rapidly increased as to leave him very little time for 
literary pursuits. His intervals of leisure were usually 
spent at Beaconsfield, the country residence of Burke, 
where he experienced, from every part of that family, 
an attention and attachment which, had he been united 
to them by the ties of blood as well as friendship, 
could scarcely have been exceeded. 

In 1794 Mr. Burke retired from Parliament, and 
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was succeeded by his son Richard in the borough of 
Malton. Shortly afterwards, on the second of August 
in the same year, his son died. Amidst all his mental 
sufferings at this sad loss, sufferings which admitted 
not relief and which refused consolation, Mr. Burke 
was solicitous to have his friend Laurence for his son's 
successor in Parliament. This, however, did not take 
place. . In a copy of " Hamilton's Hedaya," presented 
by him to Dr. Laurence, and now deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, appears the following inscription in 
his own handwriting: — 

"These volumes, given to me by Mr. Dundas, I 
" humbly beg may be accepted by my worthy friend 
** and fellow-labourer, Dr. French Lawrence,* all my 
*' publick cares and studies being now at an end. 
*' TTiia unfortunate August 1794. Thete is a great 
** power of mind and a very subtle jurisprudence 
" shewn in this work. 

"Edm. Bubke." 

Although Dr. Laurence was not advanced upon this 
occasion to a seat in Parliament, yet it was not long 
before that object, which his friend had perhaps more 

* Title-page, vol. i., Laurence is spelt Lawrence. 
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at heart than himself, was attained. It was (as may 
be seen from published letters on the subject) also the 
last anxious wish of his dying son. In 1796 he was 
elected member for Peterborough; a seat which he 
retained to the day of his death. From this time 
their epistolary correspondence became more frequent, 
in consequence of the share which Dr. Laurence then 
took in legislative debate, and the importance of poli- 
tical occurrences. But the heart of Burke, torn and 
distracted by the loss of his only child, and agitated 
to excess by what he conceived to be the irremediable 
calamity of public affairs, soon after ceased* to beat. 
He died in July 1797. 

Dr. Laurence was now left to regulate his opinions 
and conduct by the dictates of his own private judg- 
ment, deprived of that talent, principle, and experience, 
which he had hitherto invariably consulted, and which 
he had found his surest guide through the political 
gloom with which this country was then upon every 
side surrounded. Yet he was not altogether alone; 
for Windham, who participated with him in the public 
feelings and private friendship of Burke, still remained ; ' 
and indeed, but alas ! for how short a period, survived 
him. 
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When on a short visit to one of his brothers, at 
Eltham, in Kent, in February 1809, he was suddenly 
attacked with something like apoplexy, which termi- 
nated fatally in a few hours. He had been previously 
in somewhat failing health * 

The above remarks are taken from the preface to 
a volume entitled " The Epistolary Correspondence 
of the Eight Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr. French 

* He was buried at Eltham, in the church of which place a marble 
tablet was erected, bearing the following inscription : — 

• Near this place 

are deposited the remains of 

FRENCH LAURENCE, LL.D., M.P., 

Regius Professor of Civil Law 

in the University of Oxford, 

Chancellor of the Diocese of Oxford, 

and Judge of the Cinque Ports : 

a man eminently distinguished 

as a Scholar, a Statesman, 

and an Advocate ; 

whose extensive talents commanded 

public respect, 
and whose unbounded benevolence 

excited private admiration ; 

whose undaunted mind displayed 

a fortitude 

which nothing could subdue, 

but the importunity of distress. 

He died February 26th, 1809, 

aged 51 years. 
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Laurence," edited by his brother in 1827: and the 
Ipilditor states in his concluding remarks, that he makes 
no attempt to delineate the personal character of Dr. 
F. Laurence ; to describe his private virtues and public 
principles; or to dwell on the quickness of his con- 
ception, the depth of his research, and the accuracy of 
his judgment; persuaded that no higher encdtiium 
can be conferred upon him, than by simply stating, 
that he was the last and dearest friend of Edmund 
Burke. In the same preface, referring to his political 
success as a speaker, is given an extract from a letter 
of Mr. Windham to Sir E. Nagle, in which he thus 
panegyrises his first speech in parliament: — 

" Dr. Laurence's first performance, you may tell 
** Mr. Burke, succeeded perfectly well. He heeled 
" a little in the launching, which gave me some 
" minutes' anxiety. But he soon righted, when he 
" touched the water, and showed, as he is, a grand 
" first-rate." 

In a publication of Lord Holland, addressed to the 
Warden of New College, Oxford, he is termed ** one 
" of the most learned, upright, and able men that ever 
*' enlightened the profession to which he belonged ; or 
•* ever supplied his contemporaries in public life with 
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" useful knowledge and wisdom, from the stores of a 
" retentive memory and comprehensive understanding." 

But not only were Dr. Laurence's few leisure hours 
absorbed in the lighter pursuit of the composition of 
poetry, such as the elegant and often touching verses 
which are now collected and subjoined, but for years 
together he dedicated the hours which he could occa- 
sionally call his own to Biblical studies, which were 
always his favorite pursuit, and to which his love of 
critical investigation irresistibly impelled him. Some 
of these researches were after hia death collected and 
laid before the public in a volume entitled " Critical 
'* Remarks on Detached Passages of the New Testa- 
'* ment, particularly the Revelation of St. John." The 
author's intention most probably was to have completed 
his exposition of the Revelation, and to have enlarged 
his remarks on the other parts of the New Testament, 
and ultimately to have published the whole; but his 
premature death prevented such a fulfilment. 

In the "Annual Register" for 1809, there is a short 
notice of Dr. Laurence, which concludes in these 
words: — 

*The following eulogium was pronounced by Mr. 
Whitbread, in the debate on the Orders in Council on 
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the 6th of March: — " Now Pr. Laurence is dead, I am 
" sure there is no one in this house but will do justice 
" to his memory. Now that party animosity is silent, 
'* let justice, let gratitude, let a sense of our dignity as 
•• a house awaken, and let us acknowledge with one 
" common voice that we have lost a man whose like 
" we shall not soon see again. Would to Heaven that 
" his skirt only had fallen amongst us. I should then 
** npt have feared, under its influence and inspiration, 
** to have opposed myself to the learned advocates 
" whom I see ranged against me." ' 

But a more elaborate and equally honorable tribute 
to his memory was afterwards paid by a no less 
eminent man than the late Lord Brougham, whose 
own great attainments, together with his personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Laurence, rendered him pecu- 
liarly competent to appreciate the various accomplish- 
ments of a mind so rich, a genius so brilliant, and 
learning so profound. In his work entitled *' Histo- 
** rical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
•* time of George the Third," he thus speaks of Dr. 
Laurence: — 

'* Contemporary with Sir William Scott, the leading 
practitioner in his courts, united to him in ' habits of 
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private friendship, though differing from him in many 
of bis opinions and almost all his habits of thinking, 
-was Dr. Laurence, one of the most able, most learned, 
and most upright men that ever adorned their common 
profession, or bore a part in the political controversies 
of their coutitiy. He was, indeed, one of the most 
singularly endowed men, in some respects, that ever 
appeared in public life. He united in himself the 
indefatigable labour of a Dutch Commentator, with 
the alternate playfulness and sharpness of a Parisian 
Wit His general information was boundless : his 
powers of mastering any given subject were not to be 
resisted by any degree of dryness in its nature or com- 
plication in its details : and his fancy was lively enough 
to shed light upon the darkest, and to strew flowers 
round the most barren, tracks of inquiry, had it been 
suffered to play easily and vent itself freely. But 
unfortunately he had only the conception of the Wit 
with the execution of the commentator: it was not 
Scarron or Voltaire speaking in society, or Mirabeau 
in public, from the stores of Erasmus or of Bayle, but 
it was Hemsterhuysius emerging into poKshed life, 
with the dust of many libraries upon him, to make the 
circle gay; it was GraBvius entering the senate with 
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somewhere from one-half to two-thirds of his next folio 
at his fingers' ends, to awaken the flagging attention, 
and strike animation into the lazy debate. He might 
have spoken with the wit of Voltaire and the humour 
of Scarron united: none of it could pierce through the 
lumber of his solid matter; and any spark that by 
chance found its way was stifled by the still more 
uncouth manner. 

•* As an author he had no such defects ; his profuse 
stores of knowledge — his business-like habit of apply- 
ing them to the point, — his taste, generally speaking, 
correct, because originally formed on the models of 
antiquity, and only relaxed by his admiration of 
Mr. Burke's less severe beauties, — all gave him a 
facility of writing, both copiously and nervously, upon 
serious objects: while his wit could display itself upon 
lighter ones unencumbered by pedantry, and unob- 
structed by the very worst delivery ever witnessipd, a 
delivery calculated to alienate the mind of the hearer, 
to beguile him of his attention but by stealing it away 
from the speaker, and almost to prevent him from 
comprehending what was so uncouthly spoken. It 
was in reference to this unvarying effect of Dr. 
Laurence's delivery, that Mr. Fox once said, a man 
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should attend, if possible, to a speech of his, and then 
speak it over again t^ himself: it must, he conceived, 
succeed infallibly, for it was sure to be admirable in 
itself, and as certain of being new to the audience. 
But in this saying there was considerably more wit 
than truth. The Doctor's speech was sure to contain 
materials, not for one, but for half-a-dozen speeches: 
and a person might with great advantage listen to it, 
in order to use those materials, in part, afterwards, as 
many did, both in Parliament and at the Bar where he 
practised, make an effort to attend to him, how difficult 
soever, in order to hear all that could be said upon 
every part of the question. But whoever did so, was 
sure to hear a vast deal that was useless, and could 
serve no purpose but to perplex and fatigue ; and he 
was equally sure to hear the immaterial points treated 
with as much vehemence, and as minutely dwelt upon, 
as the great and commanding branches of the subject. 
In short the commentator was here again displayed, 
who never can perceive the different value of different 
matters ; who gives no relief to his work, and exhausts 
all the stores of his learning, and spends the whole 
power of his ingenuity, as eagerly in dethroning one 
pnrticle which has usurped another's place, as in over- 
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throwing the interpolated verse in St. John, or the 
spurious chapter in Josephus, upon which may repose 
the foundations of a religion, or the articles of its 
creed. 

"It is hardly necessary to add, that they who saw 
Dr. Laurence only in debate, saw him to the greatest 
disadvantage, and had no means of forming anything 
like a fair estimate of his merits. In the lighter 
intercourse of society, too, unless in conversation 

w 

wholly unrestrained by the desire of distinction, he 
appeared to little advantage : his mirth, though per- 
fectly inoffensive and good natured, was elaborate; 
his wit or drollery wanted concentration and polish; 
it was unwieldy and clumsy : it was the gamboling of 
the elephant, in which, if strength was seen, weight 
was felt still more; nor was it Milton's elephant 
recreating our first parents, and who ** to make them 
play, would wreathe his lithe proboscis ; " but the 
elephant capered bodily, and in a lumbering fashion, 
after the manner of his tribe. Yet set the same man 
down to write, and whose compositions are marked by 
more perfect propriety, more conciseness, more point, 
more rapidity? His wit sparkles and illuminates, 
without more effort than is requisite for throwing it 
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off. It is varied, too, and in each kind is excellent. 
It is a learned wit, very frequently, and then wears an 
elaborate air ; hut not stiff or pedantic, not forced or 
strained, unless we deem Swift's wit, when it assumes 
this garh, unnatural or heavy — a sentence which would 
coixlemn some of his most famous pieces, and sweep 
away almost all Arbuthnot's together. 

" In his profession Dr. Laurence filled the highest 
place. Practising in courts where a single judge 
decides, and where the whole matter of each cause is 
thoroughly sifted and prepared for discussion out of 
Court, he experienced no ill effect from the tedious 
style and unattractive manner which a jury could not 
have borne, and felt not the want of that presence of 
mind, and readiness of execution, which enable a 
Nisi Priua advocate to decide and to act at the 
moment, according to circumstances suddenly arising 
and impossible to foresee. He had all the qualities 
which his branch of the forensic art requires: pro- 
found learning, various and accurate information upon 
ordinary affairs as well as the contents of books, and a 
love of labour not to be satiated by any prolixity and 
minuteness of detail into which the most complicated 
cause could run — a memory which let nothing escape 

c 



that it had once grasped, whether large in size or impel 
ceptibly small — an abundant subtlety in'the invention o f 
topics to meet an adversary's arguments, and a penetara^— 
tion that never left one point of his own case unexplorect ^ 
These qualities might very possibly have been modifiec^ 
and blended with the greater terseness and dexterit^^ 
of the common lawyer, Jiad his lot been cast in "West — 
minster Hall ; but in the precincts of St. Paul's the;^ 
were more than sufficient to place him at the head oJ 
his brethren, and to obtain for him the largest share 
of practice which any civilian of the time could 
enjoy without office. 

" The same fulness of information and facility of 
invention, which were so invaluable to his clients, 
praved most important resources to his political associ- 
ates, during the twenty years and more that he sat in 
parliament; and they were almost equally useful to the 
great party he was connected with for many years 
before that period. It was a common remark that 
nothing could equal the richness of his stores, except 
the liberality with which he made them accessible to 
all. Little as he for some time before his death had 
taken part in debates, and scantily as he had been 
attended to when he did, his loss might be plainly per- 
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ceived, for a long time, In the want generally felt of 
that kind of infcM-mation which had flowed so copiously 
through all the channels of private intercourse, and 
heen obtained so easily, that its. importance was not 
felt until its sources were closed for ever. It was then 
that men enquired ** Where Laurence was? " as often ^ 
^ a diffitulty arose which called for more than com- 
nion ingenuity to meet it; or a subject presented itself 
80 large and shapeless, and dry and thorny, that few 
• men's fortitude could face, and no one's patience could 
grapple with it; or an emergency occurred demanding, 
on the sudden, access to stores of learning, the cfollec- 
tJon of many long years, but arranged so as to be 
made available to the most ignorant at the shortest 
notice. Men lamented the great loss they had experi- 
enced, and their regrets were mingled with wonder 
when they reflected that the same blow had deprived 
them of qualities the most rarely found in company 
with such acquirements ; for, unwilling as the jealousy 

of human vanity is to admit various excellence in a 
single individual (7no8 hominum ut nolint eiindiim 
pluribua excellere), it was in vain to deny that the 
same person, who exceeded all others in powers of 
hard working upon the dullest subjects, and who had 

c 2 
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by his life of labour become as a Dictionary to his 
friends, had also produced a larger share than any one 
contributor to the epigrams, the burlesques, the grave 
ironies, and broad jokes, whether in verse or prose, of 
the Eolliad * 

'* The highest of the praises which Dr. Laurence had 
a right to challenge remains. He was a man of scru- 
pulous integrity and unsullied honour'; faithful in all 
trusts ; disinterested to a weakness. Constant, but 
rather let it be said ardent and enthusiastic, in his 
friendships ; abandoning his whole faculties, with a 
self-dereliction that knew no bounds, either to th^ 
cause of his friend, or his party, or the commonweal — 
he commanded the unceasing respect of all with whom 
he came in contact, or even in conflict ; for when most 
offended with his zeal, they were forced to admit that 
what bore the semblance of intolerance was the fruit 
of an honest anxiety for a friend or a principle, and 
never was pointed towards himidrtf^ To the praise of 
correct judgment he was not so well entitled. His 
naturally warm temperament, and his habit of entering 



" * I haye a marked copy of this celebrated work, in which it is truly 
d astonishing to find how large a portion both of the prose and Terse 
^ belongs to Dr. Laurence. 
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into whatever he took up with his whole faculties, as 
-well as all his feelings, kindled in him the two great 
passions which chequered the latter part of Mr. Burke s 
life. He spent some years upon Mr. Hastings Im- 
peachment (having acted as counsel to the managers), 
and some upon the French Revolution, so ahsorbed in 
these subjects that their impression could not be worn 
out ; and he ever after appeared to see one or other of 
them, and not unfrequently both together, on what- 
ever ground he might cast his eyes. This almost 
morbid affection he shared with his protector and 
friend, of whom we have already spoken at great but 
not unnecessary length."* » 

* The outward aspect of this excellent ■ and eminent man was 

'^unwieldy, and almost grotesque. His mouth especially excited 

''observation; and being fancied to resemble a shark's, the House of 

'* Common's jest ran that Alderman Brook Watson, who had lost his leg 

" by that animal's bite, avoided the side where the Doctor sat or lay. * 
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Written at the age of 15, 

O LYEE divine, harmonious frame I 

To whom shall I attune thy string? 
What god, or god-like son of fame, 

What hero shall I sing? 
Hence, ruthless tyrants, nor accuse 
The scornful silence of the Muse. 
Hence, ye destroyers-of mankind. 

Who hade the blood-stained throat of war to roar, 
In vain your murdVous swords the world hatirthinn'd. 

The Muse's pinions shall not blush with gore ; 

The Muse her sons shall sing, the boast of Albion's 
shore. 
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Avon exult ! for thou didst hear 

Immortal Shakespear's voice divine ; 
What time he stayed thy waters near, 

Communing with the Nine. 
Shakespear, of more than magic skill, 
With horror every breast can thrill : 
The night owl shrieks ! I see Macbeth ! 

Aghast with wild affright his fix'd eyes stare, 
His sheathed dagger reeks from Duncan's death, 

While guilty fear erects each conscious hair. 

And hasty faltering words his breast confused declare. 

Thou monarch of the soul ! my bosom owns thy reign, 

I sigh, I glow, obedient to thy strain. 

When, by his children spumed, Lear's sorrows flow. 

We feel the pleasing sympathy of woe. 

Ah, dearest Kegan ! wilt thou too conspire 

To drive to madness a fond helpless sire! 

But when with rage the monarch glows. 

Forgetful of his woes, 

Revenge each panting bosom warms. 

In such a cause who dreads the clash of arms ? 



Shakespear ! 'tis thine to look around 

From some high cliff, untouched with fear, 
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Tho' constant thunders rock the ground 

And lightnings fire the air ; 
Tho' the loud howling whirlwinds sweep 
The surface of the raging deep. 
But by the side of MuUa's stream 

Far calmer joys would gentle Spenser seek; 
There oft, when hapless damsel was his theme, 

His heaving breast was touched with pity meek. 

And softly stole the tear adown his sorrowing cheek. 

Oft would he sing of warlike fays 

Encountering fierce with Paynim knight. 

Ah me ! that in fair Virtue's ways 
Such dangers men must fight. 

Oft would he sing of princely maid 

By Archimago vile betrayed. 

False traitor ! how couldst thou ensnare 

And make such virtue and such truth thy prey? 

Yet deem not heaven withdraws its guardian care ; 
His conquering shield brave Arthur shall display, — 
That shield which Virtue gives to every godlike fay. 

. Away, ye fairy songs ! The harp of Zion bring. 
To Milton's praise I strike the sounding string. 
Milton like some high towering eagle flies, 
And soars unwearied to his native skies. 
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Milton ! 'twas thine to view with stedfast gaze 
The throne that pours intolerable rays. 
To thee the angel Michael came 
And touched thee with the holy flame. 
•Straight with new rapture burned thy breast, 
And all thy strains th' inspiring god confest. 

Then bright in adamantine arms, 

Bold Satan durst defy his God, 
While all heaven shook with war's alarms: 

With fury Michael glowed. 
Like lightning blazed his angry steel, 
On Satan's crest the tempest fell. 
Great Cherubim, I see thee now ! 

High on the wings of winds I see thee ride. 
Pointing destruction at the trembling foe ; 

I see thee in thy rage confound their pride. 

And with uprooted hills their horrid engines hide. 

Lo ! like the raging torrents roar, 

The living chariot shakes the sky, 
Resistless whirlwinds howl before. 

And angry lightnings fly. 
Stern frowned Messiah from His car, 
And withered all the strength of war. 
Not so His frowns, when from above 
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Serene He comes to judge the guilty pair : 
His looks breathe justice softening into love, 
Afraid 'to drive the wretched to despair. 
His presence Adam fled, for then he first knew fear. 



(B^t on % Mitcj^es unb Jfaims oi S§ahjesp«ar.* 

Written at the. age of 15. 

STROPHE I. 

O GUARDIAN of that sacrcd land, 

Where Avon's wood-crowned waters stray ; 

Thou, whose all-powerful magic wand 
The throng'd ideal train obey ; 

Who dartest on swift eagle wings. 

Beyond the flaming boundf of things: 

O Fancy, hear!— 'tis thine alone, 

High-seated on a radiant throne, 
Fast by the lyric Muse, 

Her listening offspring to inspire. 

And, ere they strike Apollo's golden lyre, 

In their big breasts to pour Castalia's genuine dews. 

* From the corrected copy, which waa given up at Winchester 
School, as an exercise, to Dr. Warton, and returned by him to Dr. 
French Laurence, in a letter from Wickham, dated the 13th June 1799. 

t ** Flammantia msenia mundi.** — Lucretius. 
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AITTISTROPHE I. 

Deem not my lips profane would praise 

A name unknown to thy chaste ear: 
No ! Shakespear now demands my lays, — 

Shakespear to thee, to Phoebus dear. 
And oh ! how at that mighty name 
My swelling breast hath caught the flame. 
Come then O Fancy, bend thy bow; 
With me the Muse's arrows throw 

At Avon's favored streams ; 
For thee full oft thy secret feet 
Nightly have trod thy darling son to meet. 

And wave before his eyes thy gaily glittering dreams* 

EPODE I. 

At Shakespear's happy birth 
. With fire ethereal Jove his soul endow'd. 
Then bade him spurn the narrow bounds of earth, 

And sordid wishes of the grovling crowd, 
That chain the free-bom mind ; and " Take," he said, 

'* This sacred charge, O Fancy: to his sight, 
** Glancing in all their colours, be displayed 

" The airy forms that sport in thy pure fields of light ; 
'* For his vast mind, with innate wisdom fraught 
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" Beyond what taught 
** The bards of yore, 
" Thy trackless regions boldly shall explore, 
** I guiding; — thus, O goddess, have I sworn: 
** And now is come the fated hour; 
** Earth now shall see and own thy power 
** Forth-beaming in thy son. Be Shakespear bom !" 



STROPHE u. 

So spake the god. With eager joy 

Thou didst prevent his high behest, 
And gazing on th' immortal boy, 

Thrice snatch him fondly to thy breast ; 
Then, rushing from the heavenly height, 
The winds to Avon bore thy flight ; 

There in old Arden's* inmost shade, 

Far from the sun, thy spirits laid 
The heaven-entrusted child ; 
And as before his purgfed eyes 
Thou badest oft their sportive train arise, 

With silence fixed he saw, looked up to thee, and 
smiled. 

* Arden. The old name of the woodland part of Warwickshire, 
which the Avon divides from the Feldon or Champaigne part. 

D 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 

Where tripping light with wanton tread 

The Fairies marked the mazy green :* 

While some the blighting cankers kill, 

And bless the tender plants from ill ; 

Some drive the clamorous owl away, 

That nightly wonders at their play ; 

Some pant in nobler war 

T' invade the hostile Eear-mice crew, 
. And, sheathed in glittering arms of filmy dew. 

Their spears of thorn erect round Oberon's nutshell 
car. 



EPODE II. 

But oh ! what sudden gloom. 

What horror overcasts the lowering day ? 
How yawns that shagged cave, whose dreary womb 

Ne'er felt the genial sun's enlivening ray ; 
Black, noisome, cheerless. Lo ! how all around 

with feeble cries the gliding spectres throng ! 
Hark, now I hear, with hollow, tremulous sound, 

The solemn mutter'd spell, and horrid magic song ! 
Save me ! What wither'd forms my soul affright? 

• "Midsummer Nighfs Dream." 
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By the pale light 
Of yon blue fire 
I know their scowling fronts, their wild attire. 
See ! thro' the glimmering darkness of the cave, 
By Padoke warned, their rites they sing, 
And slowly walk in dismal ring 
Around the charmed cauldron's bubbling wave. 

STROPHE ni. 

What howling whirlwinds rend the sky ! 

How shakes that ivy-mantled tower ! 
The conscious sun turns back lus eye. 

And nature trembling owns their power. 
For whom, at yonder livid flame, 
Do ye the deed without a name. 
Ye secret hags ? Whence breathes this sound ? 
Why sinks that cauldron in the ground? 
Why do these thunders roll ? 

Tell me what means that armed Head ? 

Why comes that bloody Child ? — The hags are fled ! 
They vanished into air. — Amazement wrung my soul ! 

ANTISTROPHE III. 

•Whither, ye beldames, do ye roam? 
Love ye wild Lapland's Gothic night? 

D 2 
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None now shall tread that cavern's gloom, 
Nor spy your dreadful mystic rite : 

None now shall see in yonder plain 

The gambpls of Titania's train. 

No more the elves,* with printless pace, 

The ocean's ebbing waters chase. 

Or fly the swelling tide : 
Nor over the wide- watered shore t 
Sit listening to the curfew's sullen roar ; 

Nor, nightly, mushrooms make along the mountain's 
side. 

EPODE III. 

Ariel ! who sees thee now 

Upon the bat's wing sail along the sky? 
Who sees thee sit upon the blossomed bough, 

Bask on the rose, or in the cowslip lie ? 
No more shalt thou upon the sharp North run. 

Or pierce into the earth, or tread the main ; 
No more with clouds bedim the mid-day sun. 

Or fire the angry bolts, or pour the rattling rain. 
For who can wield like Shakespear's skilful hand 

That magic wand. 
Whose potent sway 

♦ " The Tempest." t Milton's *' U Penserosa" 
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The Elves of Earth and Air and Sea obey ? 
Yet, Fancy ! once again on Britain smile ; 

Yet choose some favorite son again, 

O'er all thy boundless realms to reign : 
Oh ! give another Shakespear to our Isle. 



-•o*- 



Written at the age of IS. 

Wb must submit — ^Why then with grief opprest? 

Why sinks my soul beneath her load of woe? 
The voice of wisdom cannot calm this breast. 

Nor dry those tears which nature bids to flow. 

All-fost*ring sun ! vain is thy genial power ; 

Thou shinest but for him from sorrow free. 
In vain spring paints each blooming fragrant flower, 

Their bloom, their fragrance, all is lost to me. 
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Ye dear companions of my sports, with you 
How late I mixed, as thoughtless and as gay. 

Vain sports that charmed my happier hours, adieu ! 
Adieu, ye fields, where once I loved to stray ! 

Ah me ! Then all was joy. Yon echoing mead 
Beheld me foremost of the youthful train: 

Each pleasing toil yon hill beheld me lead ; 
When, when, blest days, will ye return again? 

I now must weep among the lonely woods, 
Which ne'er the hateful eye of day pervades; 

Where, sadly^ silent melancholy broods, 

" Breathing a browner horror on the shades." 

Oh ! may no foot intruding mark this place ! 

Leave me unseen, unpitied, Ifere to mourn ! 
For he is lost to a young orphan race ! 

O heavy, heavy loss ! O race forlorn ! 

% 

r 

Thou best of fathers ! Where ah ! where was I 
When on thee fell the ruthless arm of death ? 

Why, why, did heaven this little boon deny ; 
Thine eyes to close, and catch thy struggling breath ? 
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Why did I not embrace thy limbs, yet -warm, 
And follow with slow steps thy mournful bier? 

Why did I not the last sad rites perform, 
And o'er thy grave indulge the pious tear ? 

Hadst thou no parting kind farewell to give, 
When o'er thy face a wife distracted hung? 

Hadst thou no blessing on thy race to leave? 

Cruel disease I Why didst thou chain his tongue? 

Cruel disease ! and am I left behind? 

Why do I call on thee, O Death, in vain? 
What is life now ? What can this aching mind 

Of joy or solace feel? All here is pain. 

• 
When, absent long, with many a fond caress 

My raptured mother smiles away her care ; 
When -round with edger love my brothers press; 

How shall 1 meet that love ? Thou art not there. 

In vain round every scene my eyes I roll. 

Scenes that could once wake transport in my heart; 

They but recall thy image to my soul. 

While from my eyes the tears unbidden start. 
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No more can Bath with all her treasures charm ; 

No more the waving fields, the verdant lawn, 
The distant lowing herd, the sheltered farm 

One cheerful thought can raise : for thou art gone. 

In serious converse joined, the mountain path 
(Where feed the woolly flocks) full oft we wore ; 

And, as we trod the flowery vale beneath, 

Thy tongue oft formed my mind to virtue's lore. 

And art thou dead ? Who shall direct my youth ? 

Who my rash feet from pleasure's snares defend ? 
Who shall point out the steady paths of Truth ? 

Like thee, my Guide, my Guardian, Father, Friend ! 

And art thou dead ? Oh I to what friend sincere 
Shall thy defenceless orphan children fly? 

Who shall protect them? Who shall wipe the tear 
That streams incessant from affiction's eye? 

To Thee alone we look, thou Sire of all ! 

'Tis thine to shield the helpless orphan's head: 
'Tis thine to listen to afiliction's call, 

And on our wounds the balm of comfort shed. 
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C0 Pssilf. 

Written in a melancholy/ mood on my 18th birthday. 

OVERCOME by griefs oppressive weight 

My soul in anguisli lies ; 
Lamenting follies past, too late 

She breathes these hopeless sighs. 



But what avails the pensive hour, 

The nnrse of secret woe? 
O'er moments gone no tears have pow'r, 

To bid them backward flow. 

Then let not carets corrosive smart 

Upon my vitals prey ; 
Infusing poison in that heart, 

So blythe ere while and gay.. 

Too gay alas ! for my repose ; 

Thence spring what I endure ; 
Sad thoughts of unavailing woes, 
. Which time alone can cure. 
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Yes ! Time shall bid these streaming tears, 
These struggling murmurs, cease ; 

Shall dissipate my doubts and fears, 
And all again be peace. 

How have I wasted eighteen years ! 

For now I must reflect; 
Alas ! the dreary space appears 

One blank of long neglect. 

Farewell to vain and empty mirth ! 

Ye giddy flights, adieu ! 
Since noise and folly gave you birth 

111 think no more of you. 

Come Resignation, meek eyed maid ! 

Thy soothing influence lend 
To one who now implores thy aid 

His weakness to be&iend. 

But whence this change ? Why is my heart 

With sudden grief opprest? 
Why do these new objections start? 

These doubts again molest? 
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Mj wonted pleasures please no more ; 

They aggravate my pain : 
From books, which charmed me so before, 

I seek relief in yam. 

From thought I fly: — for much I fear 

To know whence this proceeds ; 
That why, tho' I so gay appear. 

My heart in secret bleeds. 

Then rest, my griefs: — alone display'd 

To that All-seeing mind 
Who knows the creature which He made. 

And dooms in justice kind. 



C0 W^m %lhn. 

1775. 

As the pure sentimental platonical friend. 
To his Platonist mistress his picture may send, 
Ajid not give the most rigid old damsel a handle. 
From thence on their friendship to throw any scandal; 
Tho' I've well weighed the matter, I cannot as yet see, 
Any reason why I should not send mine to Betsy. 
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Yet think not I mean to a painter to sit, 

With my elhowfe trussed down like a goose for the spit; 

Or, in languishing style, with my head o'er one shoulder. 

Be drawn sweetly smirking at every beholder. 

In my own way of painting, in plain black and white, 

With my pen for it pencil, my picture I'll write, 

And since my face, mien, and in short my whole person, 

Is scarce worth tKe wasting such excellent verse on, 

This sketch of myself, to the traits of my mind, 

Tho' perhaps scarce more lovely, shall all be confined. 

My mind then resembles the month I was bom in, 

As changeable just as an April fine morning; 

One moment with clouds on a sudden o'ercast, 

The next 'tis all sunshine, the tempest is past 

In my studies too carrying the very same farce on. 

One half a physician and one half a parson. 

Each scheme that in prospect so charms for a time, 

I give up to jingle the sheep-bells of rhyme : 

Then lazily sport in such trifies as these, 

And have vanity too to conceive they may please. 

To politeness attached, though disqualified quite, 

By my freedom of temper, from being polite, 

Whatever occurs at the moment I say. 

So perhaps contradict myself ten times a day. 

With parts so capacious, they render me idle. 

In all wanting more of the spur than the bridle. 
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I have sense some few faiilts of my own to detect, 

Without resolution those faults to correct. 

Thus am I this weak, vain, soft, fickle creature, 

With indolence still the predominant feature. 

But lest you should think, in thus reading my picture, 

That I've too plainly dealt with myself in this 

stricture. 
E'en touch up the beauties you chance to discover, 
Throw in some new lights, and varnish all over. 
It may then perhaps serve as a match for your own : 
Or stay; — ^you had best let these touches alone; 
Its shades, as they are, will improve to the view. 
The lights that must shine thro' each copy of you ! 



(in going to ©irforb. 

Adieu,' O ye thoughtless gay train ! 

That tread pleasure's flowery path. 
Where sloth, idly busy, in vain 

Ever seeks fresh enjoyments at Bath. 
Adieu ! That from you I retire. 

No tear shall swell into my eye ; 
Nor, pining with hopeless desire. 

For your joys shall I heave one loud sigh. 
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Adieu, O ye seats still so loved ! 

Dear scenes of my childhood, adieu ! 
Ye vales, too, where happy I roved. 

Ere the sharpness of sorrow I knew ! 
No more on his wiUowy shore 

Avonseesmelone-wanderingateve; 
Avon hears me deep-musing no more ; — 

These meads, and these plains, I must leave. 

« 

Hark I Isis now calls me away ; 

** Haste ! spurn these soft pleasures," she cries 
'* Oh ! why dost thou fondly delay? 

" Oh ! why turn so often thine eyes? 
" Amid the bright circle to shine, 

" Each varying fashion to guide, 
" To warm the fair breast is not thine; 

" Haste, spurn these soft pleasures aside. 

" If yet the green mead can delight ; 

" If Philomel sweetly can sing ; 
'• If the distant stream glittering bright 

" Amid the gay landscape of spring; 
*' Or the spires, that high-bosom'd* in trees 

** Reflect the sloped sun's golden ray, 

• " Bosom'd high in tufted trees.*' — Milton. 
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" Have yet aught of beauty to please ; 
" O haste, to my banks haste away. 

" Say, where smile the meadows more green? 

" Where does Philomel warble more sweet? 
" What stream rolls more pure through a scene 

" Where Spring's various treasures so meet? 
" O say what can Avon compare 

" To the towers that crown my proud side? 
" Or when did the muses sport there? 

** When deigned Phoebus to bathe in his tide? 

" Erewhile thou to Phoebus wast dear 

*' When Itchin was calmed by thy strains ; 

" And fondly I deemed I should hear 

" Thy pipe echoing shrill through my plains. 

'* Go, Corydon, throw that pipe down ; 
• " Thy lips now no longer it breathes: 

" Go, Corydon, pluck off that crown; 

" Those laurels ill brook pleasure's wreaths." 

Oh Isis ! thy taunts are in vain ; 

Far other cares tear my sad heart ! 
Nor can Phoebus e'er soothe my fix'd pain : — 

Ah me ! love but laughs at his art. 
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In vain nature pours o'er the ground 
Her beauties, — no beauties to me ; 

If, wherever I roll them around, 
These eyes can no Maryanne see. 



-•©•- 



Sonnet, 

Addressed to a friend, A.B., and candidate for a fellowship in 

one of the Universities. 

That hood, so late your wish, in monkish beauty 
Flows from your shoulders nowjong, black, and furry. 
Were you but Fellow then ! — yet why this hurry ? 
Before you stand, read this, and learn your duty. 
Learn, if untufted wit and worth salute jou. 
To frown impatience while they cap and sir yon^ 
With titled Vice and Folly favour curry. 
Nor blush if ill your awkward flattery suit ye : 
Sin you : but tolerate no younger sinner : 
Teach them to rise, be sober and grow clever; 
Snore you till noon, and every night be mellow : 
Pray seldom ; then be last ; be first at dinner : 
Walk, ride, and dress ; read sometimes, study never. 
This will you swear? Enough: admit him Fellow. 
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(Epigrams fr0m i]jt <&xnh. 

On marble tombs let no rich essence flow, 
No chaplet bloom, no lamp suspended glow; 
Vain cost ! while yet I live, these honours pay : 
Wine can but moisten ashes into clay. 



Mindful of many a tear and many a sigh, 
My prudent heart from Anna bids me fly : 
In vain ! too weak my resolution proves : 
This prudent heart, that gravely bids me, — loves. 



His shafts, the terror of the skies, 
No more the god of Love discover; 
Now from fair Anna's azure eyes 
With surer aim they wound the lover. 

For Venus he mistook the maid, 
And laughing, ran Jiis arms to give her : 
The bow she bent ; her skill essay'd ; 
And emptied at my heart the quiver. 



If a kiss so offend you, dear maid ! 
And to punish the insult you bum ; 
Let affront with affront be repaid. 
And kiss me ten times in return. 



E 
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®tt a §^autiful §nt|^ at Smgrna* 

The Graces, bathing on a day, 
Love stole their robes and ran away ; 
So naked here they since have been, 
Ashamed in daylight to be seen. 



Jfrnm ilgt (^xnk nf Julian, 



PREFECT OF EGYPT 



As a garland once I made. 

In a bed of roses laid 

Love I found ; with eager joy, 

By the wings I seized the boy ; 

Crowning then an ample cup. 

In a bumper drank him up. 

Now along my veins he swims, 

Fluttering, tickling, through my limbs. 



What, whence, am I ? why came I ? but to go. 

Where all is doubt, how little can I know? 

From'nothing I began; in nothing 1 

Again shall end. Man is but vanity. 

Come live then, while you live. A bumper fill. 

This cordial is a cure for every ilL 
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(^ptgrams from 1^^ (SncL 

Blest he who sees; who hears thee, trebly blest; 
Thy kiss is Paradise : and Heaven the rest. - 



To make the boy a scholar, to my care 

An advertising Doctor gave his heir. 

We got to Homer;* and " that wrath, the spring 

" Of woes unnumbered," soon he learnt to sing ; 

Then in due course " To Pluto's gloomy reign 

'* Hurl'd many a gallant soul untimely slain." 

But now he came no longer. In the street 

It shortly was my luck the sire to meet : 

And ** Thanks, my friend," he cried, " but, to be free, 

" What you were teaching he may learn of me. 

" I, ere their time, hurl many a soul below ; 

** Yet not one word of Homer need to know." 



• There is a propriety in the original, which could not he preserved 
in the imitation. Homer was the first book taught in the Grammar 
Schools of Greece. 



£ 2 
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TO HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON. 

With myrtle will I braid my sword ; 

Such as the brave Harmodius bore, 
When Athens hailed her rights restored, 

And proud Hipparchus was no more. 

Nor art thou, dear Harmodius, dead! 

Thine are the islands of the blest; 
Where heroes old, stout Diomed, 

And the swift son of Peleus, rest 

My sword with myrtle will I braid, 

Such as Aristogeiton bore ; 
When, at Minerva's shrine, the blade 

Dropped with the victim-tyrant's gore. 

Dear patriot pair ! your fame shall bloom 
Immortal in the poet's strain ; 

Who, by the tyrant's righteous doom. 
Bade Athens flourish free again. 
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(From the Greek of Meleager). 

These tears be thine, O lost in early bloom ! 

(All, all that now affection can bestow.) 
Tears wept in anguish ; o'er thy honour'd tomb 

Love, in fond memory, pours the stream of woe. 



Yes, my dead Heliodora, ever dear ! 

Long, long for thee shall Meleager grieve : 
Still shall thy shade, while yet he lingers here. 

These empty gifts to Acheron receive. 

Ah ! where is now my lovely blossom? Tom, 
By Death untimely torn, in dust to fade: 

But this fair flower, which all admire and mourn, 
O Earth fold softly, in thy bosom laid ! 
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^xmtsMxonB. 



m. 



As duly, when chill evening darkens round, 
O'er the wild uplands the young shepherd fair 
Fond hies, some beauteous plant to foster there, 
Some stranger plant, that, ill, with blossoms crown'd, 

Pines for it's native suns and mother-ground. 

So on my tongue fond Love, with fostering care. 
Wakes the strange flowVs of many a Tuscan air, 
While thee, O nobly graceful, I resound 

In lays of words to British ears unknown. 
And change fair Thamis for fair Amo's plain. 
Love wiird it so, and well my strains have shewn, 

Tun'd to new laws, that Love wills not in vain. 
Ah ! could this breast be cold, this heart be slow, 
To him who plants the joys of heav'n below. 

IV. 

Charles, I will tell, though wondering while I speak, 
How I, who Love rebellious wont to scorn, 
And mock his bonds as but by cowards worn, 
Am caught, where wiser have been caught as weak. 

Yet not or tress of gold, or vermeil cheek, 
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Jlalian Sonmh of ^itton. 

III. 

QuAL In colle aspro, al imbrunir di sera 
L'avezza giovinetta pastorella 
Va bagnando Therbetta strana e bella 
Che mal.si spande a disusata spera 

Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 
Cosi Amor meco insti la lingua snella 
Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 
Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera, 

Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteso 
El bel Tamigi cangio col bel Anio. 
Amor lo volse, ed io a I'altrui peso 

Seppi ch' Amor cosa mai volse indarno. 
Deh ! foss' il mio cuor lento e '1 duro seno 
A chi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 

IV. 

Diodati, e te U dir6 con maraviglia, 
Quel ritroso io ch 'amor spreggiar sol^a 
E de suoi lacci spesso mi rid^a 
Qia caddi, ov' huom dabben talhor s'impiglia. 

Ne treccie d'oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
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Me dazzled so : less vulgar charms adorn 
My wondrous maid, to bless the lover bom ; 
A decent state, a brow whence mildly break 

The beams serene of amiable black, 

A speech with not one language only grac'd, 
A song, whose magic from her airy track , 

Might sweetly force the labouring moon to haste, 
And eyes, whose glances such keen lightening dart. 
In vain our ears we seal to guard the heart. 



V. 

A simple youth, a lover little tried 
In lover's arts, irresolute to fly. 
His heart, O Lady, brings thee : nor deny, 
As light, the gift. This heart shall still abide. 

True, constant, firm, with presence still supplied. 
Generous of sentiment, and good : from hi^h 
When roars the vast, and lightnings fire the sky, 
In adamant self-arm'd on every side : 

As safe from envy, and each hope, each fear 
Of vulgar souls, and far o'er Fortune plac'd. 
So with the muse, and lyre of sacred sound 

With genius and with worth superior grac'd ; - 
One part alone there weaker will appear. 
Where Love infix'd th' immedicable wound. 
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M'abbaglian si, ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che '1 cuor bea, 
Portamenti alti honesti, e nelle ciglia 

Quel sereno fulgor d'amabil nero, 
Parole adome di lingua piu d' una, 
E '1 cantar che di mezzo V hemispero 

Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 

E degli ocelli suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che rincerar gli orecchi mi fia poco. 



V. 

Oiovane piano, e semplicetto amanto 
Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor Thumil dono 
Far6 divoto ; io certo a prove tante 

L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 

De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 
Quando rugge il gran mondo,e scoccailtuono, 
S'arma di se, e d'intero diamante : 

Tanto del Jorse, e d'invidia sicuro, 
Di timori, e speranze al popol use 
Quanto d'ingegno, e d'alto valor vago, 

E di cetta sonora, e delle muse : 
Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 

Ove amor mise Tinsanabil ago. 
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(From the Italian of Chiabrera.) 

Beauteous Roses, not with mom 

From the thorn 

Scattering sweet but transient pleasures ; 

You, whom round the lips displayed, 

Love has made 

Guardians of his pearly treasures ! 

Dear to Love, sweet Roses ! tell. 

If I dwell. 

Fondly those bright eyes beholding ; 

As I gaze, and gazing sigh, 

Tell me why 

You expand in smiles unfolding ? 

Conscious, I could ill sustain 

Your disdain, 

Seek you thus my life to cherish? 

Is it that you feel delight 

In the sight 

Of the pangs by which I perish ? 
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Belle rose porporine 

Che tra spine 

Sull' aurora non aprite, 

Ma ministre degli amori 

Bei tesori 

Di bei denti custodite : 



Dite rose preziose 

Amoroso : 

Dite, ond'fe, s'io m'affiso 

Nel bei guardo vive ardente, 

Voi repente, 

Disciogliete un bei sorriso ? 

E ci6 forse per aita 

Di mia vita 

Che non regge alle vostr' ire? 

O pur fe perche voi siete 

Tutte liete, 

Me mirando in sul morire ? 
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Beauteous Roses, be your joy 

To destroy 

Or to save, since thus you show it ; 

Still will I in novel lays 

Sing your praise, 

But oh ! smile upon your Poet. 

If at dayspring, as we pass 

Through the grass. 

Murmur rUls and whisper breezes; 

If, with flowers the mead looks gay, 

Sooth'd we say. 

How the smiling landscape pleases ! 

When his foot blithe zephyr laves 

In the waves. 

That with gently-gliding motion 

Hardly rippling on the sand. 

Kiss the strand ; 

See, we cry, how smiles the ocean ! 

Veil'd in gold and round her hair 
Lilies there. 

Here each blushing blossom piling, 
If, on wheels of sapphire drawn. 
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Belle rose, (o feritate, 

O pietate 

Del si far la cagion sia,) 

lo v6 dire in nuove modi 

Vostrelodi: 

Ma ridete tuttavia. 

Se bel rio^ se bell' auretta 

Tra rherbetta 

Sul mattin mormorando erra ; 

Se di fiori un praticello 

Si fa bello, 

Noi diciam : ride la terra. 

Qnando avvieji, che un zefliretto 

Per diletto 

Bagni i pife nell 'onde chiare, 

Sicchfe Tacqua sulF arena 

Scherzi appena ; 

Noi diciam, che ride il mare. 

Se giammai tra fior vermigli, 
Se tra gigli 

Veste Talba un auret) velo ; 
E su rote di zaffiro 
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Mounts the dawn ; 

Lo ! we say, the sky how smiling ! 

True, in mighty Nature's mirth. 

Heaven and earth 

Deck with smiles their jocund faces ; 

True, they smile ; but, smiling so, 

Cannot show 

Half your soul-enchanting graces ! 



(From the Italian of Chiahrera,) 

When with soft and winning air 

Comes my fair. 

By her guard of Loves surrounded ; 

And a smile benignly bright. 

Beams delight 

On the heart which they have wounded ; 

Such the charms which she displays, 

All who gaze 

Wish her ever thus alluring ; 
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Move in giro, 

Noi diciam, che ride il cielo, 

Ben fe ver, qnando fe giocondo 

Kide il mondo ; 

Kide il ciel quand' fe giojoso, 

Ben h ver: ma non san poi 

Come voi 

Fare un riso grazioso. 



Se il mio sol vien, che dimori 

Tra gli amori, 

Sol per lei soavi arcieri ; 

E riponga un cor amiso 

Con bel riso 

Sulla cima de' piaceri ; 

Tale appar, che chi la mira 

La desira 

Ad ognor si giojosetta^ 
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Nor again dare hope to meet 

Sight so sweet, 

Spite of Love himself assuring. 



But the pearls, whose lucid hue 

Wonder drew, 

If in serious mood she closes ; 

And the look, that gaily glanc'd, 

A9 entranced 

In reflected thought composes ; 



Suddenly behold we now 

On her brow 

Pride enthroned in awful beauty. 

Pride? ah no ! — ^but where, my Muse 

Wilt thou chuse 

Words to satisfy thy duty? 



When abroad on orient wings 

Eurus springs 

O'er the summer seas to revel, 

And their feet in rapid race 

Print their trace 

Where he skims the watery level ; 
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E non sa viste sperare 

Cosi care, 

Benchfe amor gliele prometta. 



Ma se poi chiude le perle, 

Che a vedele 

Ne porgean tal meraviglia 

E del guardo i raggi ardenti 

Tiene intenti 

Qual chi seco si consiglia. 



Allor subito si vede 

Che la siede 

Sul bel viso un bell' orgoglio — 

Non orgoglio ; ah chi porria 

Lingua mia, 

Farti dar ci6, che dir voglio ? 



Le awien, ch' Euro dolcemente 

D'oriente 

Spieghe piume peregrine ; 

E co' pife vestigio imprima 

Sulla cima 

Delle piane onde marine. 
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Curling waves with murmuring sound 

Form around ; 

Yet no storm of wrath collected 

Speaks that sound, the sign but shows 

Ocean knows 

How to make her power respected ! 



Thus we on that brow discern, 

Sweetly stern, 

Terrors which no pain occasion: 

'Tis not anger that is shown ; 

'Tis alone 

Beauty daunting bold invasion: 



And that gentle look severe 

Charms endear 

So transporting to the lover. 

Not one thought he more employs 

On the joys 

Which her beauteous smiles discover ! 
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Ben snona il mare ondeggia 

E biancheggia, 

Ma nel sen non sveglia Tire ! 

Quel sonar non h disdegno, 

Sol fa segno, 

Ch'ei pu5 farsi riverire. 



Tal deviene il dolce aspetto, 

Bigidetto 

Ei non da pene, o tormento: 

Qael rigor non e fierezza, 

E bellezza, 

Che minaccia Tardimento 



E Fasprezza mansueta 

E si lieta, 

In snir aria del bel viso 

Che ne mette ogni desio 

In obblio 

La letizia del bel riso I 



F 2 
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Sanmt 

ON THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

{From the Italian of Filicaja,) 

As some fond mother views her infant race, 

With tender love overflowing while she sees, 
She kisses one, one clasps in her embrace. 

Her feet supporting one, and one her knees ; 
Then, as the winning gesture, speaking face. 

Or plaintive cry explain their different pleas, 
A look, a word, she deals with various grace, 

And smiles, or frowns, as Love alone decrees. 
O'er man, frail kind, so Providence Divine 

Still watches ; hears, sustains, and succours all, 
With equal eye beholding each that lives. 

If Heaven denies, oh ! let not man repine ! 
Heaven but denies to quicken duty's call. 

Or feigning to deny, more largely gives. 
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^\lt 8Dent|^ (SpxstU of i\it Jfirst §D0h of '$axwct 

To YOU, who think St. James's stairs 

The way to happiness — not cares, 

One, whom retirement pleases better. 

Sends his best wishes with this letter. 

Like, as two eggs, the one to Mother's, 

Our souls would, if not twins, seem brothers : 

But that our taste here disagrees ; 

You love a bustle, — I love ease. 

Yes ! form'd upon the sober plan, 

I'm never so much my own man 

As when to rural peace and leisure 

I fly from all which you call pleasure. 

Be yours your bustle, smoke and noise ; 

Be mine far simpler, soberer joys: 

At mom, at eve, secure to rove. 

Or tread at noon the upland grove. 

Thence view the verdant vales around. 
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The hills with waving corn embrown'd, 

The streams, th^t, dancing as they run, 

Glitter beneath the chequering sun, 

While here and there a bosom'd grange 

Completes the beauteous interchange. 

'If, as they tell us in the Schools, 

We ought to live by nature's rules,. 

Where would you build ? What properer gronn< 

Than the sweet country can be found? 

There Pleasure has not learnt the way 

» 

With Judas' kisses to betray ; 
And Health — ^in town a very prude, 
By rule and method to be woo'd-^ 
There runs herself into yoUr arms ; 
A hoyden, liberkl of he» charms. 
Where is that self-tormentor, Spleen, 
In dull November's gloom less seen? 
Where breathes a purer breeze t' assuagq 
The fiery dog's enfevering rage? 
Where ^re you safer from the heap 
Of Macbeth-cares that " murder sleep"? 
What Persian carpet can exceed 
The velvet of a flowery mead ? 
What couch can be so soft, but moss 
May very well supply that loss? 
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Though gentle gales* through London streets 

Whisper from whom they stole then* sweets, 

Has Warren's warehouse one perfume 

Superior to a bean in bloom? 

Can Caelia's crimson cheek disclose 

A softer blush than paints the rose? 

Can the mix'd blaze of gems surpass 

The dewdrop sparkling in the grass ? 

Can any water be so clear, 

So pleasing to the pensive ear, 

When hissing through the bursting lead, 

As rippling down its pebbly bed? 

Indeed amidst your squares one sees, 

A few poor straggling scrubbed trees, 

That nodding seem to ask each other 

In whispers, " How came we here, brother?" 

Or gardens, plots of grass, or basons 

Scoop'd in burlesque of lakes by masons. 

Where, sleeping o'er a common sink. 

In state the happy mud-nymphs* stink. 



* The following lines from Milton are usually prefixed to Mr. 
Warren's Advertisements : — 

" Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils." 
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Then if your garret window yields 

A yard of prospect to the fields, 

" Well, what a charming view^ ! how pretty ! 

'* Here's quite the country in a city !* " 

Thus Nature, use what force you will, 

Ejected, turns upon you still. 

Nor ceases, till, at length replaced. 

She share at last the throne of Taste. 



LIB. II., ELEG. VIII. 

Along the shore Pelides idly roved 

While regal force detained the maid he loved, 

No more could war, no more could glory^, charm, 

To plaintive lyres he bent his strenuous arm ; 

And wooed the tender muse in shady bowers, 

While Hector's flames consumed the Doric towers. 

The Greeks beheld through many an anxious tear, 

Degrading rust corrode the Pelian spear; 

And while his arms divine neglected lay. 

His bleeding country chid her hero's stay. 

He saw unmoved, — nor lent his friendly hand, — 

His loved Patroclus gasping on the sand, 

* '* Bus in Urbe '* is inscribed on seyeral houses in Bath. 
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Unmoved great Hector's glorious deeds could view, 

For love prevailed o'er fame and friendship too. 

But when the fair was to his arms restored, 

Great Hector fell beneath his conquering sword. 

Again the Trojans saw his vengeful spear 

Their flying ranks* confound, and thunder on their rear. 



—o^ 



1778. 

Thbice hath the sun his annual circle rolled 

And now is hastening to the goal again, 

Since Love within my bosom fixed his reign, 
And, joined by reason, lorded uncontrolled. 
Yet never dared my lips, too fondly bold. 

To speak what language can but ill explain ; 

And if to conscious Heaven I breathed my pain. 
In faltering sounds the timorous wish I told. 
Ah ! then in livelier signs than words exprest, 

In softly languid looks, and stealing sighs, 
Bead, gentle maid, my tender woe confest. 

And Thou to whom is known, O Power all-wise. 
Each unborn purpose labouring in the breast. 

So hear my faltered vows, as pure they rise. 
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WRITTEN AT MR THISTLETHWAITE'S. 

1779. 

Oh ! sprung of virtiious and of gentle race ! 

Sweet buds of infancy, whose secret roots 

Together spread their intermingled shoots, 
Tho' now ye branch dissever'd from th' embrace. 
As now the bloom unfolding on the face 

With glad presage my friendly muse salutes; 

So may your minds too blossom: may the fruits 
Of Wise and Good your riper season grace. 
Oh brothers ! whom, as yet unborn^ye lay, 
Nature united ! may no treacherous wiles 

Of foes divide you, no domestic strife. 
Strive only which shall best with love repay 
Her love, who fondly gazing on your smiles 

Forgets in joy the pangs that gave you life. 
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Sonmt 

WRITTEH AT KOBMAK COURT (MR. THISTLETHWAITFS). 

1779. 

As Nature fondly viewed, with conscious pride, 
This airy brow with waving forests crowned, 
Th' expanse of varied green and hills that bound 

The rich domain, Mine be the praise ! she cried. 

Not thine aloile, my sister, Art replied ; 

I clothed in livelier green the varied ground, 
And here with woods the circling vale embrowned, 

There spotted with thin dhade the mountain side. 

Yes, Nature said, with thee that praise I share; 
But view these beauties where alone I reign, 
Where Art has added, and can add, no grace. 

Her haughty rival with th' insulting air 

Of mockery turned ; but when upon the plain 
She saw Selina * blushing veiled her face. 

* Mrs. Thistlethwaite. 
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®0 a ^airg* 

SENT WITH HAMMOND*S LOVE ELEGIES. 

Let costly presents win the fickle fair, 

Let heaps of wealth the sordid bosom move ; 

To thee, my Marian, no such gifts I bear, 
I have no wealth, no treasure — ^but my love. 

Yet take (all I can give) these tender plaints 

That breathe from Hammond's sweetly mournful 
tongue; 

Such as, beyond what Fiction feebly paints. 
Nature inspires, and her Tibullus sung. 

Oft shalt thou steal to read in secret here. 

When from all else but love thy thoughts are free ; 

Oft shalt thou drop the sympathising tear, 

And, while thou pitiest Hammond, think of me. 

Oft too, whilst I in sorrow waste my youth, 
A wretched exile, far from thee and bliss ; 

Thou'lt kiss, perhaps, these pledges of my truth: 
O Heaven 1 that I could intercept that kiss ! 
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Oh ! whilst on earth she bends her modest eye, 
That I could gaze upon those blushing cheeks I 

That I could, fixed in silent rapture by, 

Fondly devour each nectar'd word she speaks ! 

O ineffectual vows I O cruel doom, 

From all my soul holds dear so soon to part ! 

Meantime, perhaps, some lovelier youth may come, 
And drive me hopeless from my Marian's heart. 

Yet rest, too credulous heart ! my Marian swears 
That none but I shall in her bosom reign ; 

Farewell then ! now farewell to all my cares ! 
Farewell to love-lorn Hammond's plaintive strain. 



-•♦•- 



PuLTENEY ! the fourth young Spring now clothes the 
earth. 
Since my rude muse with laureate wreaths essayed 
To deck the sacred spot where he is laid, 

Who formed my genius, and who gave me birth. 

Yet o'er my gayest hours of social mirth 

Oft still his absence casts a sadd'm'ng shade : 
Oft still to him my secret tears are paid, 

While memory fondly dwells upon his worth. 
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Hence mindful, who most shared his grateful love. 
By many an act of gen'rous kindness won, 

This page I mark, O Pulteney I with thy name: 

Happy, if so I draw thee to approve 
The pious gratitude which warms the son, 

Howe'er thy nicer taste the poet blame. 



••o^ 



Ye gales, that gently soothe the smiling sky, 

And, stealing from the flow'rs their nectarM dew^ 
In many a wanton blandishment diffuse 

The balmy shower of odours, as ye fly ; 

Ye verdant vales, ye springs that murmur by, 

Fit haunts, which amorous sorrow well mighlf chocs 
Who bade so oft your echoes to my muse? 

Each hope, each fear, that ruled the song, reply. 

Those conscious echoes I no more to tales 

Of tender woe shall wike: since o'er my mind 

Again firm reason holds her calm control. 
Yet, though no more to lonely grief resigned 
I wander here to weep, not less my soul 

This cool^ these murmurs loves, and verdant vales. 
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ODE I . 

ON THE APPBOACH OF SFEINO, 1777. 

Stern Winter not perpetual sounds 

The alarm that calls his hosts to war. 
Encircling blithe with frolic bounds 

The Sun's ascending car, 
Their tresses wreathed with budding flowers, 
Again advance the rosy Hours, 

That bade the timorous steps of Spring, 
Yet coy, her bosom to display, 
Tho' in fond dalliance round her way 

Young Zephyr wave his wing. 

O wayward daughter of the West I 
Whom, second from one parent source. 

Fair Spring in Albion bore, comprest 
By Winter's amorous force I 

April ! if dimly on thy face 

The dawning smiles of Spring we trace^ 
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Yet many a tear still rising drowns 
In woe thine eyes of dewy light, 
Nor seldom on thy brow, now bright. 

Dark scowl thy father's frowns. 

And see, e'en now less powerful, stream 

Thro' scattered clouds the solar fires, 
Till faint and fainter every gleam 

Now whelm'd in night expires. 
Mute are the groves, save where in drops 
The shower sounds stilly on the tops : 

To heaven the patient heifers gaze ; 
While idly, on his staff upstayed. 
The shepherd from yon hawthorn shade 

The increasing storm surveys. 

With him awhile my moral Muse 

Shall feed her melancholy mind, 
As wide the drear expanse she views, 

Then sighs for human kind. 
O Heir of misery ! man ! tho' fair. 
Through the thin mists of childhood's care 

Unvex't by every ruder blast, 
Thy morning shine, the sickly sun 
Of joy, ere half thy course be run. 

Shall sorrow overcast 1 
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But from yon oak, whose giant height, 

Lonely before the embattled shades, 
Towers in proud confidence of might, 

What transports wake the glades ! 
The winds around his airy seat 
Unbridled rush, and tempests beat, 

The storm-bird* there his song pursues : 
Secure that rosy-bosom'd May 
Shall soon bid gentler breezes play ; 

Soon shed more genial dews. 

Not stern aflBiction's lifted scourge 

Can shake with fear the virtuous soul, 
Tho' black she sees the sweeping surge 

Of death around her roll. 
Unmoved amid the storms of Fate 
Virtue still holds her customed state ; 

Save that, as o'er her anchor bent, 
Hope points to where the distant skies 
Gleam opening, on her cheek arise 

Meek smiles of calm content. 

Cease then, my Lyre ! thy partial woes: 
Again bright breaking through his veil 

The mistle-tbrush is called in Hampshire "the storm-cock." 

G * 
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The sun a purer radiance throws ; 

The groves his presence hail ; 
The heifers bound ; and o'er the meads 
His flock the whistling shepherd leads. 

Whate'er of anguish mortals know 
Heaven well permits ; that so the breast 
Of Joy, from Memory doubly blest, 

With livelier sense may glow. 



ODE II. 

The metre of this ode is similar to that of the fourth, with this 
difference only, tliat this is of the kind, which, to borrow the 
language of ancient prosody, we may call Iambic; the other is 
Trochaic. 

Why doubts thy foot, too timorous maid, 
T' explore this shade ? 

To bowers, deep-bosom'd in the centre 
Of this o'er-arching gloom from sight, 
The paths invite 

That here in devious labyrinths enter. 

There freely fond caresses play. 
While coy delay 
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Feigns from their search desire to cover ; 
And bold-eyed sports, and arch-eyed wiles, 
Which mock the smiles 

Ill-masked in mimic anger, hover: 



There pointing now, where blind and mate 
The branches shoot, 

Now beckoning laugh's secure occasion ; 
Thither if any curious rove, 
The sounding grove 

Gives early signal of the invasion : 



There, when brig]jt noon inflames the day, 
The dubious ray 

But half reveals, in dim illusion, 
The rudely-rising breast, and cheek 
Where blushes speak 

Wild passion awed by soft confusion. 



And now still Evening holds again 
Her sober reign, 

Her dusky banners widely spreading; 



G 2 
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And now serenely beams above 
The star of Love, 

Sweet influence thro' the silent* shedding. 

Yes ! Delia feels, O sacred hour, 
Thy tender power; 

Beneath the vaulted verdure lying ; 
Her eyes that with moist languor shine 
She lifts to mine, 

Then sinks upon my bosom sighing. 

Hence, Evening, oft my grateful muse 
Thy name shall chuse 

To grace her gently falling measures: 
But when thy bounty too, O Night,t 
Shall she requite 

In songs more glowing, like thy pleasures? 

• " Sweet influence thro' the silent shedding." The " «tZe»<."— A 
form of speaking, yery frequent in Greek and Latin. 

Aut septem surgens sedatis amnibus, altus 

Per taciturn Ganges — Yirq, Mn. ix. 30, 
So in English the void^ the serene^ and in Milton, the Empyrean, ihU 
earthly^ &c. 

t " But when thy bounty too, O Night," &c 
Dicetur merita Kox quoque naenia. — Hor. Od. iii. 28. 
See the notes of Frar.cis on the above passage. 
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ODE III. 

The sabler shades of night prevailing, 
Ungenial fail the dews and chilly: 

And now with hollow murmur wailing, 
Now wildly shriek the blasts, and shrilly : 

High then pile the flame and higher ; 

Wake to social joy the lyre ; 

And with cups to beauty crowned 

Warm the loitering pulse to bound. 

Wandering in lonely woe, the lover 

Moans to the conscious moon his story, 
Whose orb the driving clouds discover 

In dreary gleams of sickly glory. 
Me, where festal tapers shine. 
Eloquence that glows with wine, 
Eyes that speak, and looks that dare, 
Me more please, — and more the fair. 

Now gusty beats the shower descending, 
Now drops in tears of sober sorrow. 

Thus o'er our joys may storms impending 
In various ruin rush ere morrow. 
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Let the morrow frown or lour, 
Fate indulgent gives this hour. 
Wise then, what ye may, secure : 
Pleasures past alone are sure. 



ODE IV. 
INVOCATION OF THE ZEPHYRa 

Ye, before whose genial breath 
Hovering Death, 

Girt with troops of pale diseases, 
Quits th' usurp'd domain of air ; 
Where, oh ! where, 

Linger ye, propitious breezes? 



Hither, where my languid maid 
Wooes your aid, 

Come, with balmy spirit blowing; 
Gentle harbingers of Spring, 
Hither bring 

Health in rosy beauty glowing. 
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Bright-eyed Joy to Youth allied 
At her side, 

While with giddy gesture after 
Trip gay sport of wilder glance, 
Jest, and Dance, 

Dimpled Smiles, and sleek-browed Laughter. 



Joy-bom Mirth shall lead the train. 
Soon again 

Her each sprightlier Love shall follow ; 
All who from the brow defy, 
All who lie 

In the dimple's treacherous hollow. 



So my song your praise shall tell ; 
So my shell 

Pour to you the liquid measures ; 
Soft, as when your downy wings 
Fan the strings. 

Murmuring sweetly pensive pleasures. 



Ah ! no such reward ye seek ^ 
O'er that cheek. 
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Blushing if she meets my gazes; 
O'er those beaming orbs of love, 
Free to rove, 

Little ye regard my praises. 



Yet, if to my sober ear 
Ever dear 

Sound your voices, sadly sighing. 
Where from lonely shades my grief 
Courts relief, 

To your airy woe replying : 



As in fondly frolic-play. 
Boldly gay. 

Thus around her charms ye hover. 
Oh ! in whisper'd sighs reveal 
What I feel. 

What to you alone discover. 
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ODE v.* 



TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER ATTAINING HER 2l8T YEAR. 

The dawn, from whose auspicious light 

Her flowing years my Laura numbers, 
Now glows in ruddy beauty bright. 
Awake, my lyre ! thy debt to pay, 
Prevent the day, 

O sunk in long-inglorious slumbers ! 

So may the approaching maid be won 
To smile, and emulate the morning ; 
For half-discovered now, the sun 
Scatters around his jocund beams, 
With golden gleams 

Yon airy waving pines adorning. 

* The arrangement of the rhymes in this Ode is taken from Aken- 
side's " Ode to the Evening Star." The double rhyme, however, is 
introduced in the second and sixth places : 

" The dawn, from whose auspicious light 
Her flowing years my Laura numbers." 
♦ ♦ • ex hac 

Luce Maecenas mens cid/lttentes 

ordinat annos. — Horace. Od. iv., 11. 
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But o'er his orb what shadowy grace 
That amber-skirted cloud diffuses I 
So let awhile thy lovelier face 
The gloom of not unpleasing care, 
O Laura! wear: 

The moral wisdom of the muse^ 

This hour demands. In flattering charms 

Comes Liberty, by Love attended. 
But yet alert with just alarms 
Behold them in this anxious hour, . 
Where ends the power 

That held thy doubtful choice suspended. 



Dangerous is Beauty ! Her, while new, 

We court with many a fond profession ; 
And self-deceived, may think them true. 
Yet hope not, if no purer fire 
Refine desh-e. 

That love will grow beyond possession. 



In glittering hues, to dazzle youth, 

Opinion paints the untried condition 
But Time shall sober into truth 
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Her gaudy coloring. He shall show 
What specious woe 

Heaven well denied to thy petition. 

Or, if sincere his faith remain, 

Whom long, his country's call obeying, 
Far distant climes from thee detain ; 
Time, when thy wanderer he hath tried. 
To thee shall guide, 

With joy, tho' late, thy grief o'erpaying. 

Nor be the white-wing'd minute long ! 

Then, Laura, with glad zeal officious, 
Again the matin lark my song 
Shall join, to hail in livelier lay 
The auspicious day. 

Above this sacred light auspicious. 



ODE VI. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 

(The metre of this little Ode is borrowed from Chaulieu.) 

Why thus decline my troubled eyes? 
Whither their mild lustre bending, 
Those azure orbs to meet me rise? 
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Why thus, with thee conversing, dies 
My voice in broken murmurs ending? 



Yet dawning from my looks distrest, 
Yet wooing in the coy expression 
Of faltering sounds, that, half supprest, 
In sighs ill-stifled breathe the rest, 

Bead, ah ! too dear, the fond confession. 



In vain ! ^What these soft tumults show 

From thee yet new to love is hidden, 

Untaught thy wishes yet to know, 

If sighs ascend, if blushes glow, 

What means the sigh, the blush unbidden ? 



But hope not, ever thus secure, 

To dart thy wildly wandering glances : 
How fated soon in charms mature. 
What others feel for thee, t'endure. 
On hasty wing* thy youth advances. 

• On hasty wing thy youth is flown, 

Gray's ** Ode on Spring." 
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O skilled in every lovelier art, 

That adds a polished grace to beauty! 

Be mine the pleasing cares to impart 

That best refine the gentle heart; 
Be mine to teach the tender duty. 



ODE VII. 

A PRIZE AT LADY MTLLAR'a 

O THOU whose empire unconfined 
Rules all the busy realms of mind, 
The slow-eyed cares thy mild dominion 
Confess ; — if thou thy rod extend. 
No more the sharp-fanged sorrows rend, 
While hovering round on frolic pinion 
The laughing train of Joys descend. 

To soothe the woes of absent Love, 

Come, Fancy, now what time above 

The fuU-orb'd moon, that rose all glowing, 

Begins her lifted lamp to pale ; 

What time, to charm the listening vale, 
In liquid measures fondly flowing. 

Laments the enamoured nightingale. 
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In softly-pleasing light the Queen 
Of heaven arrays the blue serene ; 
Yet lovelier beams the gentle glory 

In Anna's azure eyes displayed. 

Sweet is the Poet of the shade, 
Yet sweeter than his warbled story. 

Each sound from Anna's lips conveyed. 

Nor haply shall I ever find 
That tongue to me alone unkind, 
On every grief but mine so ready 

To bid the balm of comfort flow ; 

Nor shall that eye, which every woe 
But mine can melt, thus ever steady, 

To me alone no pity shew. 

Like mine, her bosom now can feel 

The tender melancholy steal, 

Tho' maiden modesty dissemble ; 

And now while memory brings again 
The muse that first revealed my pain, 

The involuntary tear may tremble. 
And own the triumph of the strain. 

So whispers Hope. By Fancy led 

She comes. With rosy wreaths her head. 
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With rosy wreaths her sacred anchor, 
Love intertwines in vain employ: 
For lo ! behind the exulting boy, 

With stifled smiles of patient rancour. 
Creeps Mockery, watchful to destroy. 

Ah ! still, tho' whispered to deceive, 
Thy flatteries, Hope, let me believe ; 
Content from grief one hour to borrow: 

Ah ! still, if round my distant way. 

As thro' the path of life I stray, 
Hang gathering clouds of future sorrow ; 

O Fancy I gild them with thy ray. 



ODE VIII . 

Till graver years, O wisdom, stay ! 
Awhile delay 

Thy sober lessons: come not hither. 
Too soon alas ! each pleasure cloys ; 
Our budding joys 

Let not thy frozen aspect wither. 

Now half a rebel to thy cause, 
Thy sacred laws, 
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As too severe ray heart accuses ; 
And now I chide the preaching ^age 
Whose cautious age 

To Youth it's lawful joys refuses. 

No more, O Wisdom, haunt these plains, 
Where Pleasure reigns ; 

But let me careless of the morrow. 
Still linger in her flowery road 
And sweet abode. 

Unconscious of impending sorrow. 

Soon reason cries, — Mistaken youth, 
This holy truth 

In Fate's eternal law is written : 
Ne'er shall the wreath of fair renown 
His temples crown 

Whom these fantastic joys have smitten. 

His feeble mind shall ne'er explore 
The sacred store 

Of science, who, dissolved in pleasures, 
With sluggish hand the page unrolls : 
For nobler souls 
. Her bright reward the goddess treasures. 
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Farewell the gay convivial scene ! 
And ye fair train, 

With wanton smile my glances wooing; 
O if I pass in silence by, 
Nor meet the eye 

That sweetly tempts me to my ruin, 

Forgive the wrong: for many a throe 
My heart will know 

Ere I can calmly slight your favour; 
And oft, averse to wisdom's laws, 
Between her cause 

And yours my treacherous heart shall waver. 



■•mt 



Love ! I am thy slave confest ! 

Pardon thou the wild opinion 
Which my frantic mind possest: 
O forgive the foolish breast 

That abjured thy just dominion. 

Once indeed I fondly thought 

Love grown weaker, reason stronger; 

H 
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But experience I have bought, 
Me my folly Chloe taught ; 
And alas ! I boast no longer 

Beauty I can calmly view, 

And defy the charming treason ; 
Wit alone I promise too 
Never shall my heart subdue, 
Nor deceive my watchful reason. 

But when wit and beauty blend 
In a fair so good and tender, 

How shall I myself defend? 

To thine altar, Love, I bend, 

And my vanquished heart surrender. 



■•o*- 



Now sunk in dumb despondence on the thorn, 
Where, nightly perch'd, she pours her solemn lay, 

Sad Philomel beholds the gradual mom 
Bright and yet brighter kindle into day. 
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Sweet child of sorrow ! With regret, like thine, 
I too the gold, which skirts the dapple, see : 

No joy the gleams, that dow more ruddy shine, 
Dear as the joys that fly them, bring to me. 

Yet then again, ye slumbers, on mine eyes 
Descending soothe my troubled soul to rest ; 

And yet again, ye pleasing visions, rise, 
In all my Delia's gentle graces drest. 

And tho' through every semblance ye can range. 
Well might ye choose my Delia's form to wear; 

Secure that to no lovelier ye can change. 

No mien more winning, and no face more fair. 

In vain I call ! Obedient to my will 

No visions rise, no slumbers o'er me creep ; 

And now in glory from yon Eastern hill 
The sun ascending bids me wake to weep. 

Ah gentle Sun ! So will I bless thy beams, 
Though thy return but grief returning brings : 

With cautious jreverence steal, where hovering dreams 
O'er Delia's pillow wave their busy wings. 

H 2 
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* 

Oh ! could I stand with trembling duty nigh 
To guard, and guarding gaze upon the maid ! 

No ruder ray should dare intrude, no fly 
In murmuring error her repose invade. 

And if, while thus I gazed upon her cheek, 

One smile of haughty scorn should haply dawn; 

r 

And if one amorous sigh should haply break, 
Deep from the involuntary bosom drawn ; 

Now, would I cry, she proudly deigns to smile, 
While at her feet I seem my suit to press ; 

Noijill concealed by many a female wile^ 

Her mutual flame these amorous sighs confess. 

And can I so the flattering tale believe, 

Which Hope, too ready, whispers in mine ear, 

And can I so this simple heart deceive. 

That still my Delia holds thy memory dear? 

She now can wander in the conscious grove. 
Nor think how there I wandered by her side ; 

In dreams her fancy now can freely rove. 
Nor hear me talk, nor see my shadow glide. 
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Yet be she false ; her falsehood shall but show 
How fixed the firm foundation of my truth ; 

For her alone I nurse perpetual woe ; 

For her in silence drooping waste my youth. 

4 

For here, when lingering through the extended plains 
Their hurried train the waves of Isis wreathe, 

The tuneful sorrows of these tender strains 

With many a hope, and many a fear, I breathe. 

And oft the while my head, in grief declined, 
Wistful I raise to watch the journeying sun; 

Sigh as I mark the distance yet behind. 

And bid his westering wheels more swiftly run. 

Then, fondly kind, in visionary charms 
Propitious night my Delia may ,restore ; 

Then I again may fold her in these arms ; 
O ! be the vision true ! — I ask no more. 
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Father of beiog, who, before all time, 

Of happiness immutable Thyself 

Within Thyself possest, yet with Thy Son, 

The eternal Reason, counselling in time, 

By that efficient cause, the Third, from both 

Proceeding, mad'st whatever lives below. 

Each in his kind, of thy great attribute 

His due degree to enjoy; when, gracious God! 

When shall this exile of her native heaven, 

Imprison'd in this mortal, with blind search 

No longer trace, through matter dimly seen, 

Those forms original, which dwelt in Thee 

From the beginning ; but with piercing glance 

Catch universal beauty to the view 

At once in all her various charms displayed? 

When shall this Soul, of Thee derived, to Thee 

Again united, from Thy presence drink 

In beatific vision perfect joy 

Surpassing human thought? But Thou, Supreme, 

Hast placed me here, with natures like my own 

Surrounded, that, while gladly to their wants 

I minister, by giving I may gain 

That happiness, which I from Thee, O Just 

As bountiful! solicit. 
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Connal mxh €nmoxu. 

From the Erse Language^ versified from a prose translation?^ 

Now Autumn clouds the face of day ; 

With rising mists the hills are grey; 

The winds conflicting howl around, 

While the dark stream, with thundering sound 

Rolling thro' the narrow plain, 

Pours its rapid tide amain. 

There yon lone tree, with spreading shade, 

Marks the sad spot where Connars laid. 

Oft when the bleak winds loudly blow 

The whirling leaves his grave bestrew : 

Oft, as with solitary pace 

The musing hunter leaves the chase, 

He starts to see with feeble cry 

The airy forms glide swiftly by. 

Come, Connal ! come, in all thy might, 

Clad in thy wonted arms of light ! 

Thou to Crimora o'er thy tomb 

(So breaks the moon thro' midnight's gloom) 

In all thy beauty shine confest, 

Thy golden locks, thy snowy breast. 

Illustrious warrior ! who shall trace 

The triumphs of thy^ war-worn race? 

Long grew thy house ; like some tall oak. 
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The pride of Morven's wood-crowned rock ; 
Uninjured long the blast it meets, 
, Around its head the tempest beats, 
Long beats in vain, — ^but now overcome 
It bows, it falls, in Connars tomb. 
Who now, with Connars courage steeled, 
Shall lead us to the embattled field? 
Here fierce war blew its loud alarms 
Mid dying groans and clashing arms : 
Here, mightiest of the mighty slain, 
O Connal ! thou didst press the plain. 
Thy lifted arm in tempests fell ; 
Like lightning blaz'd thy angry steel ; 
High as a rock thy stature rose ; 
Thine eyes shot flames amid thy foes ; 
Loud as when hoarse waves lash the shore 
Thy voice inflj^med the battle's roar ; 
And where thou turnedst on the heath 
Warriors resistless sank in death : 
As when some boy in wanton play 
Lops the tall thistle's stalk away. 
With fury Dargo's bosom glowed, 
Dark as a storm he onward strode : 
His hollow eyes he threw around. 
Then full on Connal bent, and frowned. 
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High- waved their bickering* falchions flashed, 
While loud the pierced hauberk* crashed. 
But lo ! amid the thickest fight, 
Sheathed in old Riuval's arms of light, 
Crimora stood : her hair behind 
Loose floated on the heaving wind; 
A bow she bore ; with decent pride 
A quiver rattled at her side : 
Thus, like some wiarlike youth arrayed, 
By Connal fought the lovely maid; 
And now on Dargo's breast she drew 
With erring hand the faithless yew ; 
Unhappy love ! the fatal dart 
Stood quivering in her Connal's heart. 
What shall she do ? his swimming eyes 
Are closed ! he faints ! her Connal dies ! 
Wildly she roams the desert hill. 
And weeps, and calls on Connal still; 
Till, spent with grief, she faintly sighed 
Her Connal's name ; — then bowed and died. 
Here, in thy lap, O Earth, is laid 
The bravest youth, the loveliest maid. 
Tho' now the creeping moss hath grown 
Around their monumental stone ; 

• Hauberk is the old armour, made of rings woven artificially, all 
of iron. 
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While softly sighs the passing wind, 
Their memory rushes on my mind. 
Unhappy pair ! yet here ye rest ; 
Here none your lonely tomb molest. 



■ Ol 



^ Jfragmmt, 

WEITTEN AT BEACONSFIELD BEFORE MR. BURKE'S DEATH. 

1797. 

Yes ! down this grassy bank as now I stray, 
Beneath these oaks as now I bend my way, 
Where'er I turn, familiar to my eyes 
The lawn expands, woods wave, and uplands rise. 
Thy church, sweet Penn ! in simple beauty plain, 
That from yon brow beholds this fair domain, 
More widely looking on the distant side. 
Where Thames in mazes rolls his wandering tide; 
The beechen shades, that stretch along the hill, 
Sweep down the slope, and half the valley fill; 
The scattered cottages, that here and there 
Skirt the green spot, yet sacred from the share; 
The neighboring grange, which through the trees 

I catch, 
Bright in the splendors of the recent thatch; 
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These sheep close nibbling, and the youthful steed, 

That round his mother, sporting, tries his speed ; 

Those sober herds that ruminate reclined. 

Or, grazing slowly, thro' the pasture wind, 

While some retired, the sultry day to cool, 

Seek in that bushy dell the limpid pool ; 

These groves of verdure rich in various hues, 

Whose walks of pleasing gloom invite to muse, 

Where bordering shrubs, and sheltered seats imply, 

To Fancy's curious search, the mansion nigh; 

And here the thickened mass of darker green. 

Where the tall pines that well- placed mansion screen, 

All I remember: — still in all I trace 

The charms that smiled before on Nature's face. 

All I remember: — where content I found, 

Pleased with each rural sight, each rural sound. 

Yet not within the same emotions spring. 

To me no more these scenes familiar bring 

The joy which here I knew in happier years: 

The smiles of Nature but provoke my tears. 

In every, bush, at each green alley's end, 

I see the form of some departed friend : 

If Zephyr fan the leaves, in every breath 

I hear some voice, for ever mute in death. 

Alas ! though drenched in dews from Lethe's lake 

The Memory sleep, if Sorrow bid her wake. 
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How exquisite in torture, she employs 

Alike her hoard of miseries and joys ! 

How present grief revives long-buried woes ! 

From what past trifles new-bom anguish grows ! 

Nothing so light, that played around the heart, 

But, like the feather, deeper drives the dart. 

There, on that hillock, where, with whirling sails, 

The busy mill collects the passing gales, 

As now I cast my pensive view behind. 

Thy image, Reynolds !* rushes on my mind. 

There I beheld thee stand, with lifted eyes, 

That sparkled quaint delight and feigned surprise ; 

Unseen I saw, and marked within thy sbul 

The wayward fancies of Cervantes roll ; 

How Quixote's giants worked upon thy thought, 

And the squire wondering as the master fought. 

For thine was playful elegance of taste. 

And humour thine ****** 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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The Photograph of Archbishop LaureDce is an Enlarged Copy of 
a very small Miniature, furtively taken by a lady of the family 
when the Archbishop was in his 75th or 76th year. The likeness 
is not a good one, but no other is known to exist. 
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Dr. Richard Laurence, a younger brother of Dr. 
French Laurence before mentioned, was born at Bath, 
in the year 1760, and received his earliest education 
in the Grammar School of that city. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to the University of Oxford, and 
became a member of Corpus Christi College. He took 
the degree oi Bachelor of Arts in 1782, and that of 
Master of Arts in 1785. He afterwards removed to 
University College, where he took the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor of Civil Laws June 27, 1794. 
He was admitted into the Holy Order of Priests on 
June 20, 1784. In 1787 he was instituted to the 
Vicarage of Coleshill, Berks, to which he was pre- 
sented by the patron, Jacob, Earl of Eadnor. That 
nobleman reposed so much confidence in him, that he 
entrusted him with the education of his two elder sons, 
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He shortly afterwards held the Living of Grea 
Cheverell, Wilts. In the year 1804 he preafche 
before the University the course of sermons know: 
as the Bampton Lectures. These were published i; 
the following year, and obtained for the autho 
general credit. Soon afterwards the Archbishop o 
Canterbury marked his approval of the work b; 
presenting Dr. Laurence to the Rectory of Mershar 
in Kent; and in 1811 he was collated to the valuabl 
Rectory of Stone, near Dartford, in Kent, by th 
patron, Dr. Walker King, Bishop of Rochester. 

Dr. Laurence from his youth was of retired habits 
he became a very learned theologian and a gooi 
Canonist ; and, subsequently, turning his attention t 
the study of the Oriental languages, he attained t 
high eminence in that department of literature. H 
chiefly resided in Oxford, where he could avail himsel 
of the society of learned men, and the rich stores o 
ancient learning preserved in the Bodleian and othe 
public libraries; and where he had special duties t 
perform, as Deputy Professor of Civil Law, under hi 
brother. In 1814 he was appointed by the Crowi 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and a Canon of Chris 
Church. 
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The actlyitj of his mind, and the bent and extent 
of his studies, may be understood from his numerous 
works on theological and other subjects, of which a 
complete list is given in Archdeacon Cotton's Fasti 
EcclesisB Hibemicae. 

In the year 1822, after the decease of his wife,* he 
most unwillingly yielded to the repeated solicitations 
of the Prime Minister, the Earl of Liverpool, and the 
special desire of his Sovereign, and, consenting to 
remove from his beloved Oxford, accepted the 
Archbishopric of Cashel, Ireland, to which place he 
moved, with his family. 

From that time he constantly resided at Cashel, 
until the Church Temporalities Act (3 and 4 Will. IV,, 
c. 37, 1833) annexed the dioceses of Waterford and 

* Archbishop Laurence had married in 1783 Mary Vaughan Prince, 
daughter of Mr. Vaughan Prince, of Farringdon, merchant; whose 
father, the Bey. John Prince, was Vicar of Uffington in Berkshire ; 
and had married the widow of an Irish Prebendary (Thomas Derham, 
Prebendary of Kilneglory, in the Cathedral of Cork), formerly Miss 
Vaughan, of Golden Grove, in the County of Tipperary. The Vicar's 
uncle, the Bev. Charles Prince, was Precentor of Cashel, and Chan- 
cellor of Waterford, during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
from 1660 to 1686. 

Thus, after more than a century and a half, the Archbishop and his 
children renewed their family connexions with Ireland ; and in parti- 
cular, with the dioceses of Cashel and Kmly, and of Waterford. 
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Lismore to that of Cashel and Emly, directing the 
Prelate then in possession to select the future place of 
residence for himself and his successors. 

The Archbishop, at this time an aged man, was 
personally disinclined to remove himself to a new spot, 
and form fresh acquaintances; but, judging that 
Waterford was a more important post of duty for a 
Bishop of our Church, than the now reduced city of 
Cashel, however closely the latter was connected-with 
ancient ecclesiastical and historical recollections, he 
disregarded all private feelings on the question, de- 
cided that Waterford should be the future residence 
of the Bishops, and forthwith took up his abode there. 

Notwithstanding the weight of his Episcopal duties, 
he did not cease to prosecute his theological and 
Oriental studies, and even undertook the labour of 
acquiring a language little cultivated, and to him 
entirely new, namely, the -^thiopic: in which he 
published the text of the "Book of Enoch" (from 
a manuscript brought to Europe from Abyssinia, by 
Bruce the traveller), together with a translation and 
notes; and also another ancient treatise in -Sthiopic, 
entitled *'Ascensio Isaiae Vatis," and a third, "Ezrae 
Liber Primus." 
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These publications, and the superintendence of new 
editions of some of his former works, engaged his 
attention up to the very last year of his life. 

This able and excellent prelate governed his Dioceses 
with great ability and mildness during the space of 
sixteen years. He was distinguished by great amiabi- 
lity and genileness of disposition, as well as by strong 
sense and profound learning. How affectionate he 
was as a husband, and how loving as a father, may be 
gathered even from such slight testimony as is con- 
tained in some of the poems subjoined. How humble 
was his trust, and how deep his religious faith, may be 
realized in almost every line. He died, as he had 
lived, at peace with all men : and calmly and trustfully 
sank to his rest, after a short and painless illness, on 
the 28th of December 1838, aged nearly 79 years. 
He was buried in the vaults of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, in the Choir of which a marble Tablet is 
erected to his memory. 

The Clergy of Cashel, desiring to mark their sense 
of his worth, erected a handsome Monument of marble 
in their Cathedral ; and in that of Waterford a small 
Slab simply records the fact, that it was owing to 
Archbishop Laurence that Waterford escaped being 

I 2 
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deprived of a resident Bishop at the time when the 
British Pariiament alienated the revenues of ten Irish 
Sees. These three Inscriptions may be read in the 
before-mentioned Fasti Eccles : Hib. 
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POEMS BY ARCHBISHOP LAURENCE. 



ODB (WRITTBN AT THE AGE OP 18). 

ODE TO THE EVENING STAB (WRITTBN AT THE AGE OF 19). 

THE PETITION OP THE LOVES : FOR LADY MILTON'S UEN. 

UNES ADDRESSED TO MISS V . 

THE WONDERS OF OXFORD. 

TO MARY, BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

TO MY WIFE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

TO MARY VAXJGHAN LAURENCE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

BT7RAL RETIREMENT. 

MNES WRITTEN AT LONGFORD CASTLE, 

UNES WRITTEN IN STOKE PARK, WILT& 

PSALM ZXnL 

PSALM CXIV. 

JOEL, CHAPTER I. 

JOEL, CHAPTER H. 

THE YOUTHFUL BARD» 

AGE. 

MEMORY. 

IMMORTALITY. 
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Written at the age of 18. 

Let the youth, of talents vain, 
View my conduct with disdain ; 
Let maturer wisdom now 
Rate me with forbidding brow ; 
Still shall Celiacs smiles impart 
Transport to my faithful heart. 
Need I search with painful thought, 
What of beauty Plato taught ? 
Vain the task I O'er Celia's cheek 
Beauties more bewitching break. 
While her head, half turned aside. 
Strives in vain the blush to hide. 
And the rays in rapture fly 
Sidelong from her laughing eye. 
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Written at the age of 19. 

O THOU, whose star with brightening ray 

Rides proudly o'er the falling day ; 

Or, of his beaming radiance shorn, 

Fades in the front of kindling mom ; 

How sinks each ruder thought to rest ; 

How slowly o'er the softened breast 

Steals a more calm delight ; 
As, indolently laid, I hear around 
The gentle voice of evening sweetly sotind» 
, And mark thy paler orb soft swelling to the sight. 

While mid these rural scenes I stray 

Which first inspired the ready lay, 

Where yet beneath thy sober beam 

Wandering 1 trace the moral theme ; 

While to bright Fancy's raptured eyes 

Those magic forms amusive rise 

That warm the Poet's breast. 

Say, will the joys that Folly can bestow, 

All that of bliss the vain, the vicious, know, 

Such real pleasure give ; such conscious, heartfelt, 
rest? 
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Let others, indolent and vain, 

Still meet, the intemperate bowl to drain ; 

While, as the frequent health goes round, 

liove, wit, and boisterous mirth abound, 

Till in their kindling cheeks and eyes 

The gradual heats of madness rise. 

And through their bosoms glow, 

Yet soon must thought with soberer years arrive, 
And soon to each their just award must give; 

All in repentance plunge, and some in endless woe I 

Nor beats for greater bliss my heart 

Than what these lovely scenes impart ; 

If now, as evening shades the sky. 

Thy smiling orb beam forth on high. 

Reddening its languid rays ; 

Or boldly march before the dawning light, 
Then sink, slow melting, from the dazzled sight, 

While day's broad banners wide unfurl their gradual 
blaze. 
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FOB LADT MILTOITS UBN, 
HUHBLT ADDRESSED TO ALL FASHIONABLE LADIES,— 

Sheweth, — 

That we, harmless Loves, once so happy to trace 
Each beauty that dawn'd on the softening face, 
Or sport, as the poets delighted to sing, 
In your haur's mazy ringlets on froUcsome wing, 
Have been forced, by a treatment unheard of before. 
Your charms to resign, and approach you no more. 
Oh ! how oft, when a kiss was too rudely imprest, 
Have we swarmed to the cheek, for Jrour safety 

distrest. 
And, as each busy wing we in tumults extended, 
At once heightened the charms, and your persons 

defended. 
Then at length, of fresh insult no longer afraid, 
Our tired forms in a soft rosy dimple have laid I 
Oh ! how pleased in a ramble to perch on their tips, 
And taste the rich nectar that moistened your Ups I 
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Or bathe, as each mom from light slumbers you 

rise, 
In the soft liquid lustre that beamed in your eyes ! 
With what joy, when a ringlet apart from the rest, 
O'er one shoulder had stolen to fall on the breast. 
Have we seized it, ere yet it retreated, in play. 
Then hanging in clusters swung careless away I 
But alas I when, pomatumed and frizzed k la mode, 
You raised o'er your heads that unnatural load, 
when, a blush to conceal, now so vulgar a sight. 
You spread the dear rouge o'er a thick coated 

white, 
Of these pleasures we then took a hasty adieu, 
And away from a danger so horrible flew. 
Nor could those who still loitered obtain any 

quarter; 
But without judge or jury were put to the torture. 
Thus a few, who determined tp stand every shock. 
Each boldly protecting his favourite lock. 
Felt their wings as they rose, by pomatum retarded; 
Or buzzed on long pins, like the cockchafer carded. 
Nay, if yet a bold wanderer dare to alight. 
Where with dancing and music you waste the gay 

night, 
And there some soft plumage at length find his way in, 
ifow on this side, now that side, so prettily playing, 
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While in vain for a place of security seeking, 
Every moment his neck is in danger of breaking ; 
Or if high mid the tapers the tost plumage strays, 
Caught up with the feathers aloft he may blaze. 
If then, banished at once from your love and 

compassion^ 
We must yield to the wayward ca{)rices of fashion ; 
And since, while we wander in troops up and down, 
No fair will receive and protect us in town. 
What remains, but that now to the country we post. 
And be there in a vulgar obscurity lost ; 
Which, if you, gracious ladies, now kindly delay. 
We, your humble petitioners ever will pray, &c. 



^ims 



ADDRESSED TO MISS V- 



No more the gratulating strain 

My muse in rapture brings ; 
Whose tardy hands with real pain 
To wake the sorrowing lyre assay, 
While, murmuring now, her feeble lay 
Dies on the plaintive strings ! 
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How flattering did my ready mind 

The prospect idly spread, 
When Laura's bark to tempests blind, 
Far o'er the sea of life I traced ; 
Blind to the wave that soon in haste 
Broke o'er her guiltless head ! 



Unhappy Fair ! before whose eyes, 

Where'er they wildly turn, 
The ghastly forms of madness rise: 
And see ! they now dissolve in tears : 
Now hurrying round with sudden fears 
And mingled fury, burn ! 



Unhappy Fair ! upon her cheeks 
While vet the roses bloom. 
Whose heart with fancied misery breaks; 
Tho' real ills, a gloomy band, 
Around, with threatening aspect, stand, 
And point her to the tomb ! 



For Laura shall the frequent sighs 

Burst from my sorrowing breast, 
For her my tears more freely rise ; 
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Nor dares/ a wish, in silent woe 
As down my willing cheeks they flow, 
Their hasty stream arrest. 



O Thou whose ever ready h^nd 
Prevents the tardy prayer ! 
Parent of good ! at Thy command 
O may the ruin of her mind 
Be yet restored ! O ever kind, 
Her life, indulgent spare ! 



^Ot 



Ah ! Oxford is a wondrous place, 
Wondrously crammed with Quizzes ; 

Full of grave gowns, and grave grimace, 
Strange forms, and stranger Phizzes. 



Of Oxford then the wonders hear, 
Ye youths who long to enter ; 

Oxford, in which your every fear, 
Your joys and hopes all centre. 
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First, silly freshmen there to fright, 
Dwells one they term Vice-can, sir; 

A wise and bookish Mister Wight, 
A potent necromancer; 

Who oft, in congregated train 
Of ten black sprites commanding. 

Keeps th^m by turns whole hours of pain, 
In magic circle standing; 

While proudly perched* in elbow chair. 

So solemn sits the wizard: 
Then ere the spell dissolves in air, 

Slow grumbling in his gizzard. 

Charms some poor novice at his feet, 

And, stiff in magic bristle, 
Dubs him, meek kneeling, knight most meet 

Of Learning's barren thistle. 

Poor novice ! who six years and more 

Feels thraldom's dire disaster; 
Till, perfect in outlandish lore, 

Of Arts he's now made Master. 
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There dwell twin giants, dread of all, 
So fierce none dare inflame them, 

Whom Proctors some, some Bugbears call, 
Some Gog and Magog name them ; 

Giants who prowl about by niglit ; 

The ladies fair, they scare them ; 
Damsels distrest overtake in flight, 

And to their castle bear them. 



And there's a place of Skulls renowned, 
Where learned Skulls sit plodding ; 

And where the blue clothed table round. 
Seems many a skull a nodding : 

Where Heads golgothic weekly bring 
Their brains all things to settle ; 

And sometimes try in vain to sting 
With discipline's dead nettle. 

There too are prisons, built for show. 
The youngsters to immure in ; 

But built in style so bad, that now 
Such style seems past enduring. 
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For lo ! our modern Goths begin 

To make a bustling rout there ; 
And as 'tis Gothic all within, 

They Gothicise without there. 

There stalk old conjurors, drest like those 
Which move in Plays our laughter, 

Whose spell-drawn wives, in magic doze 
Half slumbering, waddle after. 

There too, stout young ones, men of parts. 

And men of taste so fine, sir. 
Not deeply skilled indeed in arts. 

But deeply skilled in wine, sir. 

And now, to end my wondrous lay, 

God bless all Heads of Houses! 
Of Doctors all the red robed throng ! 

And all th' old Boys' old spouses. 



K 2 
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^0 SStarg, htkn marriage. 

1783. 

Ere yet, my Mary, to the sacred shrine 
Of Love I go, to make you ever mine, 
Ere yet we meet, our little troubles o'er, 
Never again to be divided more, 
Pause for a moihent; nor with scorn refuse 
The well meant counsels of a friendly Muse. 
Alike my merits and my faults to scan, 
To praise the lover, but to blame the man. 
Reason might teach you, if the partial eye 
Of fond affection could a fault descry ; 
But, blind to reason, blind to all but love, 
The bad you see not, and the good approve. 
Still then inured my teazing tongue to bear, 
Each wayward passion, and each idle fear ; 
Still o'er my foibles draw the friendly veil. 
And what you cannot mend, oh ! still conceal; 
For where keen censure and reproach prevail, 
There mutual trust and warm affection fail. 
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And oft, my Marvi this fond heart hath proved, 

(Which long esteemed you, and which long hath loved) 

How well that ready tongue, with artless ease 

And undesigning flattery, can please ; 

Can catch the ruling temper of my mind. 

And now be sagely grave, now fondly kind ! 

Yet think not ought but native worth can bind 

In chains of constancy a husband's mind : 

Not elegance of form, of mien, or air, 

Alone could please, if elegance were there ; 

Since this sad truth all feel in wedded life. 

Beauty soon grows indifferent in the wife. 

But tho' to worth you make no mean pretence. 

To female softness and to manly sense. 

Yet not e'en these more lovely charms, the same 

At every hour, a due respect can claim. 

For, through the varying scenes of life, to learn 

That all our passions upon trifles turn. 

Is the first task of wisdom ; that from these 

Our present temper flows, our present ease. 

To trifles then your chief attention pay, 

And caution's here superior skill display: 

In every action, every look, express 

Cheerful good-nature, bordering on excess ; 

Let soft compliance, stealing o'er the soul, 

Each angry tear, each sullen glance, controul. 
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Then will the husband of your choice impart, 
If not a faultless, yet a grateful heart. 
Then, my loved Mary, may you justly claim 
A like forbearance, and a constant flame ; 
May soon, imprest with feelings more refined. 
Smooth the rough virtues of the manly mind ; 
And make me prize, through every stage of life, 
That first of treasures, a good-natured wife. 



Co mg Wiih on ^er ^irl^bag, 

January 29 y 1785. 

Blest be the dawn of this auspicious day. 
Which first to light and life my Mary gave ; 

Blest be the morn whose bright returning ray 
Saw thee, my love, still rescued from the grave ! 

Thou dearest, best of wives, at this glad hour 
For thee I wake my long neglected lyre ; 

But what can language boast of grace or power 
To paint the feelings of a heart on fire ? 
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Twice has the glittering car of Day began , 

Wide to the north his rapid course to bend, 

Since all of bliss that Heaven permits to man 
In thee I found, my mistress, bride, and friend ! 



And canst thou, Mary, of thy former life 
Take from this hour a retrospective view, 

Yet bless the moment, to his happy wife. 

When first in transport thy loved husband flew ? 

Yes ! thou canst bless it : still to Heaven addrest 
On this fond theme thy prayers, thy praises, turn ; 

Still, my dear Mary, in thy faithful breast. 
Warm as at first, love's steady flame doth burn. 

Yes, thou canst bless it : while with kindling eye 
Fixt on that infant form I see thee glow. 

While on thy bosom gentle transports rise. 
All that fond wives, that happy mothers, know. 

And thou, my child, in whose soft" smiling face 
Thy parents' features sweetly blended shine, 

When Death her eyes shall close who gave thee grace, 
And with thy mother's ashes mingle mine, 
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While thy fast-flowing eye, with pleasing pain, 
O'er these fond lines some future day shall rove ; 

"Wilt thou not join the gratulating strain, 
And bless the happy union of our love ! 



Written in 1785, 

What new-born ecstacies my bosom fire, 

While now I hail this brightest blest of hours ! 

A father's feelings animate my lyre ; 

A father's hand the tide of rapture pours ! 

Joy of my soul ! My pride ! My every care ! 

Dear smiling pledge of Mary's love to me ! 
Oh ! should indulgent Heaven my life but spare. 

Worth, sense, and virtue in my child to see: 

Could but these eyes in my fond darling view 
Her mother's merits, as her mother's form ; 

Life's lowering tempests never would I rue. 
But, rich in comforts, mock the rising storm. 
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Sweet are the babblings of the infent's tongue 

Its little wants to tell in accents rude ; 
Pleasing its mirth, when, to the mother clung, 

Its father's kiss it chuckles to elude. 



But with superior transport we descry 

That dawn of thought which first the soul displays, 
With rapture mark the slowly kindling eye * 

Now brighten into sense its vacant gaze ! 

And see, my child, in all its full blown pride, 
For thee the summer spreads its richest store ; 

For thee kind nature throws the veil aside. 
Her dazzling beauties on thine eye to pour ! 

How pleased I view thee, with assiduous toil. 
Pluck the wild flow'rets that adorn the plain, 

Or, midst the garden's gay profusion, spoil 
Of all their bright attire the gaudy train. 

Yet think not ever blooming is the flower. 

Whose novel charms now first attract thine eye. 

Soon winter on the sickly plant shall lour, 
Soon all its beauties languish, fade, and die ! 
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Thus bloom, thus fade our joys; then, timely wise, 
Check not the rising transports of thy soul ; 

The bliss of childhood folly may despise 
But real wisdom never will controuL 



For, mid the blossoms of maturer joy 

Lurks cankering care, upon their breast to prey; 
Or sharp affliction's winter may destroy 

In all their pride these nurslings of a day. 

But not for thee, my child, may cruel fate 

The rigid season of distress reserve ; 
Never, tho' round thee all its terrors wait. 

May thy firm breast from virtue's honour swerve. 

Be good, be pious, Mary: — on thy head, 

So will all-gracious Heaven its blessings shower I 

So will thy smiles, when other joys are fled, 
Dawn o'er my soul, and cheer my dying hour I 
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Loveliest of rural shades ! Scenes that impart 
A real transport to my beating heart, 
Where loves the m^use in solitude to dwell, 
While in soft silence, o'er her warbling shell 
Hangs pensive Melancholy: — Hail! to you 
The grateful tribute of my muse is due : 
To you these rude, unpolished strains belong. 
Dear to the meanest of the sons of song ! 
Oh I blest his lot, who far from all the strife. 
The irksome, grave impertinence of life, 
Lives master of himself; his joys alone. 
Above the world's caprices, are his own. 
Mark well the city throng: impartial view 
What there the busy and the gay pursue, 
And tell me. Son of Solitude, can all 
That scene of bustle, which they pleasure call. 
Say, can the pride of life, the secret hoard 
Of hard-earned wealth, such real bliss afford 
As in Retirement's soothing shades is found. 
Where Peace, Content, and Innocence abound ? 
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Ah no ! her favorites Nature can inspire 
With all a Seraph's purity and fire: 
Yet lest her charms should by fruition waste, ^ 

Fade on the eye, or pall upon the 'taste, 
Still, ever sliifting with the changeful year, 
Thy pleasures, sweet Variety, are there. 
Then deem not ye, who slight all rural joys. 
Lovers of gold, smoke, drudgery, and noise. 
That yon gay landscape, when no longer new, 
With tedious repetition lures the view : 
For ever fixed the unsated eye can trace 
In the still varied scene a novel grace. 
But chiefly then the tide of transport flows, 
With livelier sense^ the poet's bosom glows. 
What time great Nature, from her wintry trance 
Awakened, bids the roseate Spring advance : 
When the bright star of eve with kindling ray 
Eides in bold triumph o'er the prostrate day; 
While from the east, with banners wide unfurled, 
That sweep in gloomy terror o'er the world, 
Night's lagging rear comes forth ; or when on high 
The first faint dawn scarce glimmering thro' the sky» 
Now fades away, of all his lustre shorn, 
Slow melting in the gradual blaze of mom. 
Mid the sweet fragrance of the balmy Spring, 
Nature's rich incense to her heavenly King, 
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The poet wakes enraptured : in soft strains 
Thee, bashful eve, yet lingering, he detains; 
Thy shadowy form, with half its languid charms 
Shrinking from view, his manly bosom warms. 
But when Aurora^ glancing from the skies, 
Bids the new landscape's vivid graces rise ; 
Still, as the scene each brilliant tint displays. 
Beauty's bright image, to his eager gaze 
^one revealed, hangs smiling o'er the whole, 
.And fires to transport all his glowing soul^ 
Favorite of Nature, whoso'er thou art. 
That thro' her glow of colouring canst dart. 
Sparkling with rays divine, thy kindling eye, - 
-And, as it rolls in ecstacy, descry 
"Where bright Imagination's embryo swarm 
Beneath its quickening glance assume a form. 
Start into life, and move distinct and clear. 
Then float along the bosom of the air, 
Clustering in lucid groups ; if doubly blest 
In the full luxury of a feeling breast. 
While in possession of thy rural wealth. 
Ease, spirits, independency, and health. 
Blame not thy lot; — ^gold to the drudge resign ; 
Rich in the produce of a nobler mine ; 
And still thy rank assert ; assert thy claim, 
Beyond the sons of pride, to honest fame. 
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Now in the west, where sinks the last faint shade 
Of lingering night, lo ! day!s bright flag displayed ! 
Which, slowly sweeping o'er the misty heads 
Of yon blue hills, its dazzling lustre sheds; 
Wide and yet wider see it still unfold, 
And tip the distant village spire with gold. 
Now mid the grove that crowns this eastern height 
Bursts on the eye one general blaze of light; 
While thro' the gates of morn, proud to betray 
Its burning wheels, the rapid car of day 
Impetuous drives. Scarcely the temperate breeze, 
Which late blew chilly, rustles in the trees ; 
Yet as it fans each leaf, with silver dews 
Bespangled o'er, a thousand varying hues. 
Glittering with all the splendors of the sky, 
In bright confusion dance before the eye. 
Gay to the sun now many a glancing wing, 
Enlivened by the invigorating spring. 
Its glossy plumage spreads : and hark, around. 
What lays of heaven-taught melodies resound. 
Thus in the simplest scenes what charms appear; 
What magic graces deck the varying year; 
If sensibility, by taste refined. 
To constant pleasures wake the polished mind I 
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IJines torittert ai ^ortgforb Castle, 

.1788. 

Torn from thy struggling arms and bleeding breast, 
From all on earth that gives me joy or pairi, 

Here amid tasteless pomp I strive to rest ; 

But dragged from thee, my love, I strive in vain. 

Ah ! could'st thou, Mary, when at length from thine 
Thy husband's lip reluctant shrunk away, * 

Deem me too firm, too manly, to repine. 
And scorn, thyself, the woman to betray? 

Oh ! what a pang to mark the big drop start 
In anguish down thy cheek, the bursting sigh. 

The last keen glance still piercing thro' my heart, 
And the last struggle of thy tearful eye. 

To gaze in transport on thy slumbering brow 
Out from my morning's rest whole hours I stole. 

Here I awake, — but find all dreary now. 
Severed from thee, the comfort of my soul. 
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And see ! a second night involves the sky, 
Spreading a gloom congenial to my mind; 

Hark! the loud thunder rolls, the lightning flies: 
On no fond bosom art thou now reclined. 

Who, from the flash amid the tempes6 rage, 

Will, while he screens thee, thy meek eyes caress ; 

Who, as the storm subsides, thy fears assuage, 
And to the lips still trembling fondly press. 

But not alone I grieve because bereft 

Of thee, my love, and sigh the night away : 

Weakly and wan with her my child IVe left; 
Have left perhaps to dire disease a prey. 

When shall I clasp again, restored to bliss, 
Her and her children to my beating breast; 

When on their lips imprint the burning kiss ; 
The husband happy, and the father blest ! 
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^iws toritlert in Bioh |park, Mills, 

THE RESIDENCE OF JAGOB^ EARL OF RADNOR* 

About the year 1800. 

Here, where the wearied eye could lately trace 
Of rural beauty not one meagre grace; 
Where rude and rugged, in confused array, 
Th' incumbered landscape all neglected lay ; 
t)own the rough hollow where the waggon rung, 
^hile discord on its grating axle hung ; 

Where stood of ruined cots a wretched row, 

Squalid abodes of poverty and woe ; 

How changed the scene I Here now the wizard, Taste, 

Binds in a magic zone loose nature's waste ; 

And with ten thousand beauties at command 

Scatters them all around with liberal hand. 

The path, which winds along the valley's side, 

Decks with the garden's pomp, the nursery's pride ; 

The swelling slopes with clustering foliage crowns ; 

The chalky cliff with varying shade embrowns; 
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Bids here in distant glance the tumbling stream 

Quick to the eye through the thin shrubbery gleam, 

And there, more gently gliding o'er the plain, 

The flow and grandeur of a river gain. 

Yet not alone for works of taste I praise 

Those who could thus a new creation raise ; 

Nor that they Shenstone's dream have realized, 

And built a village, which even he had prized ; 

But that I mark, amid the lavish store 

Of roses bloommg round each cottage door, 

Faces more smiling than the roses' bloom. 

Whence Charity and they have chased all gloom,—- 

They whom the blessing of the good attends, 

Virtue's true Patrons, poverty's best Friends, 



3|5alm XXIII. 

1. The Lord my Shepherd is, I cannot want, 

2. Me in rich pastures stretched at ease He feeds ; 
By placid streams me, faint and weary, leads ; 

3. My soul revives, when ^roops my languid frame. 
And still restores me, mindful of His Name. 
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t 

4. No ills I'll fear though death's dark vale I tread ; 
Light o'er the gloom Thy presence, Lord, shall shed ; 
Thy arm around me trust and comfort spread. 

5. Prepared by Thee, my plenty grieves my foes; 
Anointed is my head ; my cup o'erflows. 

6. With blessings crowned, I shall prolong my days ; 
• And in Thy temple, Lord, Thee ever praise. 



The Lord my Shepherd is, whose watchful eye, 

Shall all my wishes, all my wants supply. 

Fed, clothed,, and happy, I at ease recline. 

And streams of tranquil bliss are ever mine. 

My soul He heals, revives my drooping frame. 

And sanctifies me, — blessed be His Name 1 

I will not fear though death's dark vale I tread: 

Light o'er the gloom Thy presence, Lord, shall shed; 

Thy hands around me trust and comfort spread. 

My table hast Thou crowned, and grieved my foes ; 

Anointed is my head ; my cup o'erflows. 

Mercies my steps attend ; still am 1 blest ; 

Still in Thy temple. Lord, I'll ever rest 
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f saint CXIV. 

When first from Egypt Israel came ; 

Jacob from a foreign land ; 
Judah adored Jehovah's name ; 

Israel blest His ruling hand. 

The sea perceived the God, and fled ; 

Fled the flood which Jordan fills ; 
Like lambs the mountains leaped with dread, 

Leaped like lambs the aflFrighted hills. 

Why didst thou, sea, in terror fly ? 

Why thou flood which Jordan fills j 
Like lambs why, mountains, leaped ye high ? 

Why, like lambs, ye affrighted hills ? 

Tremble, O earth ; Jehovah's near. 

Present, Jacob's mighty God ; 
Who turned hard rocks to waters clear, 

Rivulets gushing at His nod. 
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|0el, Cj^aplir I. 

2. Ye, to whom your grey hairs give 
Wisdom's proud prerogative, 

Ye, with youth who rapture blend, 
Sons of Israel, all attend. 
Say, like this. Heaven's dread award. 
What holds memory on record ; 

3. This which you are doomed by fate 
To your children to relate. 

They to theirs, — your period past, — 
Long as time itself shall last. 

4. Scattered o'er the landscape drear 
See the locust tribes appear ! 

See the leaf, the blade, the bloom. 
All these the ravagers consume ! 

ft 

What thiese leave untouched behind. 
Soon devours a different kind ! 
What that leaves, another, — till 
Each fell plague has gorged its fill I 
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5. Rouse, ye dmnkards, rouse and weep ; 
Howl ye, who of wine drink deep ; 
Lost to you the mantling bowl, 

Lost th' ecstatic flow of soul. 
My Jndea's favorite soil, 

6. Lo ! a nation comes to spoil. 
Potent, numerous, whose amcmnt 
Mocks the eye of man to count, 
Whose terrific lion- jaw 

Strikes the boldest heart with awe^ 

7. Mark my vine the fell foe waste. 
To my figs destructive baste, 
See him each, indignant, fray^ 
Strip, and cast in scorn away ; 
See their broken branches bare 
Whiten in the withering air. 

8. Hapless land, Jndea, mourn, 
As the bride, all sorrow-worn, 
Doomed to act the widow's part, 
Waits the sovereign of her heart. 

9. All, lo! all cut off, — ^no more 
Offerings crowd the hallowed door; 
While beneath affliction's rod 
Bow the ministers of God. 

10. Waste the field; — ^hark from the ground 
Lamentations dire resound. 
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Waste too lies the corn ; the wine 
Dried up in the sapless vine ; 
While the oil, thin, languid, slow. 
Seems, yet scarcely seems, to flow. 

11. Blush, in tillage toils who share; 
Howl, who give to vines your care; 
Perished is the. promised grain, 
Produce of the cultured plain. 

12. Fails the vine; the faint fig stoops; 
Every choice tree withering droops ; 
Withering droops; — rejoice who can, 
Withering droops the joy of man. 

13. Mourn, ye priests, your wretched fate; 
Howl, who at the altar wait; 
Servants of my God, sad sight I 

Pass, in sackcloth clad, the night; 
All, lo I all cut off, — no more 
Offerinfijs crowd the hallowed door. 

14. In Jehovah's holy name 
Now a solemn fast proclaim ; 
In Jehovah's temple now 
Bid the knee of Israel bow ; 
Let the Elders there be seen ; 
Men of every age convene ; 
There let all in ashes lie ; 
All to Him for mercy cry. 
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15. Ah ! the day ! — Jehovah's day ! 
Swift it comes in dread array, 
Swift, as when, at Heaven's command, 
Urged on by the Almighty hand, 

. Death, in its most hideous form, 
Wings the desolating storm. 

16. See, cut off before our eyes 

All, which life and strength supplies ; 
Even where God to man gives peace, 
Joy and exultation cease. 

17. Underneath the barren ground 
Is the seed putrescent found : 
Withered are the crops : in vain 
Empty barns expect the grain. 
While in ruins now they stand 
Useless on the cumbered land. 

18. Mark the suffering cattle groan; 
All distressed the faint herds moan ; 
Fail the feeble flocks; — no toil 
Gives pasture to the scorched-up soil. 

19. O my God! to Thee I turn! 
See a fire remorseless burn 
Where the meadow spots appear. 
Scattered o'er the desert drear ! 
See a flame relentless rage. 
O'er the trees' rich foliage ! 
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20. Hark ! to Thee the cattle cry ! 
See the river's channel dry ! 
And while still on Thee they call, 
See a Sere* remorseless fall 
Where the meadow spots appear, 
Scattered o'er the desert drear. 



-•o^ 



^Qtl, €\mitx II. 

1. Blow the trump in Zion, fill 
With alarm my holy hill. 
Shake, Judea, shake with fear. 
For Jehovah's day is near. 

2. Day of darkness, deep and dense, 
Day of cloud and gloom intense, 
Black as when a ray, still-born, 
Scarcely tells the approach of morn. 
But upon the mountain's head 
Shews the night more darkly spread. 
Strong in nerve, in numbers strong, 
Lo ! a nation sweeps along. 

Such as never yet has been. 
Nor in future shall be seen. 
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3. Fire before their face derours ; 
Flame behind theniy blazing, towers; 
Eden see in front appear ! 
See a wide waste in their rear: 
Desolation everywhere ! 

4. Mark, steed-like, their fiery glance; 
Horseman-like, their quick advance. 

5. Hark they leap I Tlius, echoing, bounds 
Brisk the car o'er hilly grounds: 

Thus with rush tremendous, dire, 
OW the stubble starts the fire : 
Thus, when armed, the sons of might 
Spring with clamour to the fight. 

6. We in deep aflSiction bow; 
Darkness hangs on every brow. 

7. Now, like heroes of the race, 
On they press with rapid pace. 
To the walls their footsteps bend, 
And like warriors fierce ascend. 
See there each his rank preserve, 
Nor one moment from it swerve, 

8. Never thrust his comrade back. 
But, all eye, still keep his track. 

9. See 'gainst many a well armed band 
Firm the unbroken phalanx stand ; 
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Through the city now they pour; 
O'er the wafU-tops hurrying scour ; 
Now more closely yet assail, 
And the roofs of houses scale; 
Playing now the plunderer's part, 
View them through the windows dart. 

10. Earth their deeds beholding quakes; 
Heaven in consternation shakes. 
You who rise by turns, on high. 
Kindling all the enamoured sky, 
Lo ! even you, effulgent orbs, . 
Darkness deep and dire absorbs; 
Brilliant diamonds of the night, 
Why withdraw your trembling light? 

11. Hark, a voice terrific! hear 
God Himself His army cheer ! 
Hear from camp to camp rebound, 
God's own camps, the mighty sound I 
Potent He, who can fulfil, 
Uncontrolled His threatened will. 
Great Jehovah's dreadful day ! 
Great in vengeance and dismay ! 
Who its fury shall allay? 

12. " Yet even now," thus hear the Lor4f^ 
Utter His consoling word. 
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" Turn to me ; turn not in part, 
*' But with all your sorrowing heart. 
" Turn with fasting, tears which flow, 
" Every sign of real woe." 

13. While then now to Heaven you bend, 
Not your garments only rend 

But your hearts : with deep concern 
To your God, Jehovah, turn. 
Gracious He, by mercy known, 
Slow to wrath, to kindness prone. 
Ever willing to relent 
When the sons of guilt repent 

14. Who knows but that He, even still. 
May forego His dreaded will. 
Leave a blessing, corn and wine. 
Offerings for His hallowed shrine? 

15. Zion's spacious hill around 
Bid again the trumpet sound ; 
In Jehovah's holy name 

Yet again the fast proclaim ; 

16. Old and young, even infants, all 
To the pious concourse call. 

Bid the bridegroom come, the bride 
Cease from public view to hide. 

17. Let the priests, Heaven's chosen band^ 
Weeping at the altar stand, 
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And exclaim in fervent prayer, 

** Spare Thy people, Lord, O spare 1 

** Give them not to vile disgrace; 

** Mockery of a foreign race: 

" Let not, with reproachful nod, 

" Heathens say, Where is their God?" 

18. And already for His own 
Jealous is Jehovah grown; 
To His people, sunk in woes. 
Kindness and compassion shows. 

19. Hear Him thus His Israel bless ^ 
Thus His people God address. 

'* See again the fertile ground ; 
" Corn and wine and oil abound ; 
" See the satiating store ! 
** Heathens shall reproach no more. 

20. " Far from you the northern hive 
" To a distant clime I'll drive : 

" To a country wasted, dry, 

** Shall the fierce invaders fly; 

" Eastward shall the van appear; 

" To the west their routed rear; 

" While their putrid heaps of slain 

'* Spread infection o'er the plain. 

" Such, though great their rage and might, 

'* Such their ignominious flight. 
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21. ** Injured soil! no longer dread, 

" But lift high the exulting head ; 
** For Jehovah's mighty hand 
" Scatters blessings o'er the land. 

22. " Dread not, cattle of the field, 
'* For the deserts pasture yield. 

** Low the trees with fruit incline ; 
'* Richly hang the fig and vine. 

23. ** And, ye sons of Zion, now 

** Baise your long dejected brow, 

" In your God, with gladdening voice, 

" In Jehovah now rejoice, 

** Who, when laughs the vernal hour, 

" Gives the fertilizing shower ; 

" Gives, when swells the ripening grain. 

** Early gives each genial rain. 

24. " With luxuriant crops of wheat 
" See the threshing-floors replete : 
", See of wine and oil what store 
'* Buns the laden presses o'er. 

25. " So the years, to plunder doomed, 
" Which the locusts have consumed, 
" I restore : — ^my warriors bold 

** I send, all hearts in awe to hold. 

26. " Then when fled the ravenous horde, 
" Plenty smiles upon your board ; 
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" To Jehovah you shall raise, 

** To your God, the song of praise, 

'* Him, whose arm the world shall view, 

" Working prodigies for you. 

" Nor shall o'er Judea's cheek 

" Shame again in blushes break. 

27. " Then too shall you know full well, 
'* Still that I in Israel dwell, 

** Still that I my people own, 
" I, Jehovah, God alone; 
" Nor shall o'er Judea's cheek 
" Shame again in blushes break. 

28. " And when thus what I have willed, 
"'Fate at length shall have fulfilled, 

" I on all men in that hour 

" Will my blesssd Spirit pour ; 

*' Will with a prophetic fire 

" All of Abraham's race inspire: 
To the old, in Sleep's dim cloud, 
Half my glory shew, half shroud; 

** To the young, in vision clear, 

" In ecstatic trance appear. 

29. " Even on bond slaves, in that hour, 
" Will my blessed Spirit pour. 

30 *' Lo ! portentous times arrive 1 
" Signs in heaven and earth I give. 
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" See through blood my steps I bend ; 
" Wrapt in fire and smoke descend : 

31. ** See restrained light's brilliant flood; 
" Dark the sun; the moon all blood; 
** Ere bursts forth the full display 

*' Of my great, my dreadful, day I 

32. ** For, obedient to my word, — ' 

" Faithful promise of the Lord,— 
** Hovering Zion's hill around, 
" Still redemption shall be found; 
** Still a remnant bear away, 
" Who Jehovah's call obey." 



Star of meek twilight I Thee, when far and wide 
O'er hill and dale eve's shadowy pinions glide, 
Thee first the youthful poet marks on high, 
A glittering speck, beam in the western sky; 
Then raptured sees thee, with still brightening ray, 
Ride in proud triumph o'er the prostrate day; 
And shake, exulting, at its scattered rear, 
The quivering lustre of thy radiant spear. 
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When too, day drags the loitering light along, 
Thee, the last champion of the starry throng, 
Eastward he views, exhausted, pallid, weak. 
Fade where the blushes of Aurora break ; 
Views thee of pride bereft, of splendor shorn, 
Sink on the brilliant brow of kindling morn. 
And you, bright forms of Fancy, who o'er hues 
Of light celestial still a gi^ce diffuse, 
The face of Heaven with livelier dyes imprint, 
And richness add to every vivid tint, 
You he beholds, ere scarcely sets the sun. 
From streak to streak of transient splendor run ; 
O'er many a melting line of glory glance, 
Till more and more the deepening shades advance. 
You too, what time the glittering van of light 
Returning routs the lagging train of night, 
You he beholds, while dimly gleams the dawn, 
Sport on the shadowy hill, the smiling lawn: 
Sees you the flaming banners of the day 
With gradual hand and ardent eye display. 
Lo ! where he gazes on the gorgeous vest 
Of lovely nature, by the Graces drest ; 
Transported marks its tissued train unfold. 
Sparkling with gems, and richly wrought in gold. 
The spring's bright purple, and the summer's glow, 
The tints of autumn, and the winter's snow, 
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Have charms for him, concealed from vulgar view. 
For ever striking, and for ever new. 
E'en when thy suns, O Winter, faintly shed 
Their gleams of lustre o'er thy frozen head, 
Pleased he surveys a thousand beauties rise, 
Beam on thy brow, and sparkle in thine eyes. 
And when thy heats, O Summer, — when the rays, 
Intense and sultry, of thy noontide blaze. 
Scorch the parched earth, within some shady grove. 
Deep sunk in reverie, he loves to rove ; 
And seems, while round the listening muses throng, 
To hold high converse with the god of song. 
There, as each thought with classic fiction teems. 
Much of poetic ecstacy he dreams : 
There, as the sweet delirium o'er him steals, 
He feels the inspiring power, or thinks he feels ; 
Feels what nor time nor fortune can control. 
The flame of genius kindling in his soul. 
But who can paint his thrillings of delight 
When first the ocean bursts upon his sight ; 
. Grandeur which awes, and wonders which surprise, 
Enchant his soul and captivate his eyes. 
There the sun's sinking orb, its crimson blaze, 
The gilded clouds, reflected he surveys ; 
Marks o'er the dancing swell the moon's soft beam 
In a 16ng line of trembling lustre stream ; 
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The silvery wave just breaking on the shore; 
The spark electric of the dashing oar- 
There, when the rays of morn expanding sweep 
O'er the broad bosom of the tranquil deep; 
When not a breeze is heard, a wave is seen 
To heave its surface lucid, smooth, serene ; 
There, from some craggy clifif's o'erhanging brow, 
The distant sail he views, now dark, and now 
More and more glimmering; round the kindling day 
Enraptured marks ten thousand beauties play, 
Till, from a bed of liquid fire, he eyes , 

The dazzling sun in full effulgence rise, 
And, gaily glittering o'er the spangled shore. 
Health, life, and lustre to the world restore. 
Astonished, there he sees the foaming surge. 
Billows, with rage tremendous, billows urge ; 
There too, sublimely awful, he descries 
Where the swift flash of vivid lightning flies. 
Bares the wild horrors of the boisterous main, 
Then seems in tenfold darkness lost again. 
Objects like these the youthful Bard inspire. 
And his wide-rolling eye to phrenzy fire. 
When now in early life he feels thy name 
Immortal Poesy his breast inflame. 
The wandering current of his thoughts control, 
And rouse his latent energy of soul; 
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• 

When now, ere yet advanced to manhood's prime, 

He thinks in metre ; reasons, loves, in rhyme ; 

Withdraws disgusted from the vicious throng ; 

Taste all his study, all his pleasure song. 

Thrice happy youth, on whom fair Fancy pours 

With lavish hand her unexhausted stores. 

Endowed by nature with a soul refined, 

With warmth of feeling, and with grasp of mind, 

With a conception nor restrained nor loose. 

Rich not luxuriant, full but not diffuse, 

And with expression formed by genuine taste, 

Vigorous yet flowing, simple, clear, and chaste. 

If fortune frownj if health herself grow coy, 

Still springs to light and life the unsmothered joy. 

Though pride disdain thee, by the world opprest, 

Still smiles eternal sunshine in thy breast ; 

The pangs of misery, and the pains of care, 

Thy source of bliss, the spark ethereal, spare. 

Seize, then, blest youth, ere yet thy spring be flown, 

In transport seize a treasure all thy own. 

Nor e'en when winter chills thee, when thy head 

By time is silvered, when the joys are dead 

Which live in manhood, let caprice or shame' 

Quench, with mistaken zeal, the muse's flame. 

Still be in age devout, but not severe ; 

liet genius help the load of years to bear ; 
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Still let its wonted fires their aid impart 

To rouse thy feelings, renovate thy heart; 

A grace o'er suffering throw ; and give to grief, 

If not a perfect cure, a sure relief: 

Still, while around thee clouds and darkness roll. 

Preserve the tranquil tenor of thy soul : 

Then, meekly bending to the Will Divine, 

A life, by Heaven long blest, to Heaven resign. 



•9^^ 



Written after he became Archbishop. 

This has been printed in his tract " On the existence of the Soul 
after death." 

Who, while fast sinking in the vale of years, 
Alive to hope, but not exempt from fears ; 
Who can the past survey without one sigh. 
Or from the future turn his anxious eye? 
What potent magic can in age impart 
Strength to the nerves, and vigour to the heart? 
Now graver feelings every thought control, 
And search the deep recesses of the soul. 
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What am I ; what have been ; and what shall be ? 

What changes have I seen ; what shall 1 see ? 

Reflections, such as these, unsought arise, 

And bring forgotten scenes before my eyes. 

The worth of former joys I well can weigh, 

But how to estimate the coming day 

Creates alarm. Much which my soul held dear. 

Is gone for ever ; vain the fruitless tear ; 

Much of what love for age had fondly stored ; 

Gone those I honored, those whom I adored. 

But what awaits me still of bliss or woe, 

Anxious I wish, but yet I dread, to know. 

Left, like a withered leaf, upon the top 

Of some bare oak, I stand, prepared to drop. 

Once I remember, when I waked to weep. 

And raised my eyelids, heavy still with sleep, 

A form gigantic, mid the gloom of night. 

Half lost in darkness, half revealed to sight. 

Shadowy and wan, before me seeTned to move; 

It passed, and pointed to the realms above ; 

Then stood and eyed me; till at length it spoke. 

And thus the long terrific silence broke :— 

'' Mortal, reflect; and think, how every hour 

" Some victim yields to Death's relentless power. 

" See all things living, born to bliss or woe, 

*' Sink, when Death strikes, beneath the fatal blow. 
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" Look round creation ; Death's resistless hand, 
" Can beings moulded from the dust, withstand? 
" Nature's mysterious wonders view ; then turn, 
" And from the changeful insect wisdom learn. 
'• Crawling, a worm like thee, it meets its doom, 
'* Like thee it dies ; but, from its self- wrought tomb, 
*' Bursting death's bonds, it soon begins to rise; 
*' Expands its new-born wings, and sports, and flies. 
" Shall God to insects give a second birth, 
'* And leave thee, sprung from Heaven, to rot in 

Earth? 
" Absorbed in dust, shall Mind with Matter lie ; 
*• Nor seek, unclogged and free, its native sky? 
" Shalt thou so long corruption's burden bear ; 
" And never in angelic form appear? 
" No, man's great Shepherd spurns not thus His 

flock; 
" Hope He conferred to bless thee, not to mock ; 
" To make thee view unmoved life's troubled wave ; 
" And look with steady eye beyond the grave." 
The ideal Phantom fled ; and soon again 
Reason rose up, and reassumed her reign. 
But not to Reason only is assigned 
The task to prove, that Death destroys not Mind. 
Facts more than Reason teach, for Facts have rent 
The veil from Truth, and challenge our assent. 
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A man is bom, lives sinless, suffers, dies ; 
See from the grave that man triumphant rise ; 
With mild reproof instruction hear him blend ; 
See him to God, from whom he came, ascend. 
No more with Death shall Horror and Despair, 
Death's harbingers, the reign of terror share ; 
Their scorpion scourges we no longer dread ; 
He lives, who once was numbered with the dead : 
Faith hears the howling tempest rage in vain ; 
Her bark sweeps on securely o'er the main. 
When I reflect on scenes now past, the hours 
Of a long life, which has been strewed with flowers, 
Can I, at length, preparing to depart, 
Withhold the tribute of a grateful heart? 
For, prodigal of comforts. Heaven has shed 
Unnumbered blessings on my favored head; 
Health, wealth, domestic happiness, and fame, 
Are mine, and envied titles grace my name. 
While thus my days glide on, my cup o'erflows. 
Can I forget the hand, which all bestows? 
Of Grod's past mercies can I count the sum, 
And cease to trust Him for the life to come ? 
Though merged in darkness, prone to err and sin, 
Still the bright ray divine man feels within^ 
On him its splendor rests ; the mountain's brow 
Thus often smiles, while frowns the vale below ; 
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While o'er its base the gathering vapors spread, 

Unclouded sunshine settles on its head. 

God dwells with mortal man; dwells then with me; 

Forlorn and wretched can I ever be ? 

What though awhile I sink with grief opprest, 

Though misery's load sits heavy on my breast r 

Still God is with me ; He my spirit cheers, 

Excites my languid hopes, and stills my fears. 

And when this world with its delights I quit, 

Its dream of bliss, of joy its feverish fit; 

When o'er my eyes Death draws the darkening veil ; 

When my tongue falters, and my senses fail ; 

Light o'er the gloom, Lord, let Thy presence shed ; 

Around peace, confidence, and comfort spread ! 




Written in 1832. 

Who can forget, though hoary be his head. 
And every dream of joys unfading fled, 
The hours which he in love and verse employed, 
The years of rapture he in youth enjoyed? 
Who can forget life's happy spring, the whole 
Of ecstacy unmixed, the glow of soul. 
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When bright-eyed Fancy seized his eager hand, 
And first around him waved her masic wand ? 
When he beheld her Nature's lovely face 
Impress with dignity, adorn with grace; 
Marked her sublimely tread the mountain's brow, 
Or smile, all beauty, in the dale below; 
Perceived her in the sparkling dew-drop beam, 
Blush in the rose, and murmur in the stream ; 
Felt her entrance him in her blissful bowers, 
And strew, where'er he trod, his path with flowers. 
None but the wretch, who, dead to moral shame, 
To every finer feeling of his frame. 
Lives but to sin, disdains affliction's rod, 
Laughs at religion, and defies his God; 
Stained with foul habits, and to crime a slave. 
Who mocks, but mocking trembles, at the grave. 
Can I forget? Ah! no. To Reason's sway 
Though Fancy yields, and fiction fades away. 
Though soberer studies now my time engage, 
The grave employment of declining age ; 
Yet in my breast what strong emotions rise, 
What mingled feelings fill with tears mine eyes, 
When I recal to mind the impassioned lays 
Inscribed to Mary of my early days ; 
When I reflect for whom I loved, and sung, 
For whom in youth my untried lyre I strung ; 
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Who praised the verse, nor stopt its faults to scan ; 
But loved the strain, because she loved the man. 
Can I forget the best of wives ; so dear 
To all who knew her, cheerful, frank, sincere ; 
Whom long I loved, in spite of time's control, 
Theme of my song, and idol of my soiil ? 
No ! though the fortieth summer saw our hands 
Joined with our hearts in Hymen's holy bands ; 
Though ten long lingering years have rolled away 
Since from my arms she shrank, to death a prey ; 
Still Memory's stores what love has lost supply, 
Her absent form, her fond and feeling eye ; 
Still, as when o'er her pallid cheek I hung, 
I hear sweet blessings murmuring on her tongue ; 
Behold her calmly bow to Heaven's high doom, 
And look with steady faith beyond the tomb ; 
Still mark upon her brow the tranquil mind ; 
Still seem to see her, pious, meek, resigned. 
Smiling expire ; see her, whose words, exprest 
In heavenly accents as she sank to rest, 
Stampt on my soul still live, — words which, by age 
When now opprest 1 quit life's busy stage. 
When empty titles, tasteless pomp, shall cease, 
Will soothe my dying hour, and whisper peace. 
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Sweetly the smile of dawn, half beaming, 
Breaks through the shadowy veil of night ; 

While o'er the Orient, faintly gleaming. 
Shoots many a still-born ray of light. 

Sweetly the gradual blaze of morning, 
With crimson banners wide unfurled, 

The hills, the dales, the groves adorning. 
Wakes to new life a slumbering world. 

But sweetlier still, the grave pervading, 
On man will smile Heaven's last best ray, 

The dawn of light and life unfading, 
The morn of everlasting day. 



THE END. 



LAURENCE'S POEMS. 

Faults escaped in tlie printing (besides errors of punctuation) through the 
unfortunate blindness of the Editor. 

Page 10, line 7, /or enconium read encomium. 
Page 15, line 2, /or to himself read himself. 
Page 19, line 21, /or eundum read eundem. 
Page 20, line 19, /or himself read themselves. 
Page 27, line 4, (from bottom) /or has read have. 
Page 100, line 11, /or no read now. 
Page 139, line 4, /or mouse read muse. 
Page 144, line 5, for tempests read tempest's. 
Page 153, line 4, /or fierce read fire. 
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